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HART, SCHAFFNER AND MARX . 


PRIZE ESSAYS IN ECONOMICS 


This series of essays owes its existence to the generosity of Messrs. Hart, Schattner 
and Marx of Chicago, who have provided for the awarding annually of two prizes, to en- 
courage American students throughout the country in the investigation of those problems 
which vitally affect the business world of to-day. 


THE JUDGES 


PROFESSOR ]. LAURENCE LAUGHLIN, University of Chicago, Chairman, 
PROFESSOR J. B. CLARK, Columbia University. 

PROFESSOR HENRY C. ADAMS, University of Michigan. 

HORACE WHITE, Esy., New York City. 

PRESIDENT CARROLL D. Wrkicht, Clark College. 


The character of this committee is a sufficient indication of the high degree of scholarship which this series of 
monographs will maintain. Only such prize essays are selected for publication each year as are of permanent value 
It is not intended that the essays shall be academic or technical in character, but that they shall be of interest to men 
of affairs, as well as to economists generally. 


The following are now ready: 


The Cause and Extent of the Recent Industrial Progress of Germany 
By EARL DEAN HOWARD, University of Chicago, A.B. 1902, Ph.D. 1905; Graduate Student of the University of Chicas 
resident in Berlin 1904-5. Mr. Howard is n an instructor in the Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, University of Penn 
cylvania. 
An accurate and detailed account of Germany's industrial development during the last two decades. 
$1.00 net. Postage 10 cents 


The Causes of the Panic of 1893 


By WILLIAM J, LAUCK, Washington and Lee University, ALB. 1903, and Graduate Student of the University of Chicago 1oo0g 
Mr. Lauck now holds a professorship in Economics in Washington and Lee University. 


A study of our financial history during the two decades culminating in the Panic of 1893 \ valuable 
contribution to the financial history of the United States. $1.00 net. Postage 10 cents 
The following will be published in the coming autumn: $ 


What Method of Education is Best Suited for Men Entering Upon Trade 
and Commerce ? 
By HARLOW STAFFORD PERSON, University of Michigan 1902, Ph.D., now of the Tuck School, Dartmouth College. 
A presentation of a complete scheme for Economic, Commercial, and Technical Education, adapted to 
our existing educational system. ‘Lhe author has contributed an original work of immediate interest to 
a large body of young men. $1.00 net. Postage 10 cents 4 


Federal Regulation of Railway Rates 
By ALBERT N. MERRITT, A.B., Stanford University, 1901, and Ph.D. University of Chicago, 1900. 
Mr. Merritt makes an important contribution to a live political issue and to a discussion of an economic 
problem of national interest. $1.00 net. Postage 10 cents 


Should Ship Subsidies be Offered by the Government of the United States ? 
By WALTER T. DUNMORE, A.B., Oberlin College, 1900. Instructor in the Law School of Western Reserve University 


Few economic problems have been kept more constantly in the field of practical politics in the United 
States during recent years than that of encouraging our merchant marine by payment of subsidies. 
$1.00 net. Postage 10 cents 
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HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


EXAMINATION FOR ADMISSION 
will be held New York in the rooms of 
the Harvard Club June 22 to ww inclusive 
he terms of admission expm ind 
privileges in any or all departments of the Uni 
versity may be learned from DESCRIPTIVE 
PAMPHLETS which may be had on application 
to the Secretary 

Harvard 


RADCLIFFE COLLEGE 


CANDIDATES FOR ADMISSION 


fees 


Cambridge, Mass 


University, 





md other women who wish to take the Harvard 
Examinations will be examined in New York, at 
the same time as the candidates for admission to 
Harvard University All information with regard 
to these examinations may be haw ou application 
te the See’y of Radcliffe College, Cambridge, Mass 





ROCK RIDCE SCHOOL 
For Boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories 
Shop for Mechanic Arts. Strong teachers. Earnest 
boys. Gymnasium with new swimming pool. Fits 
for college, scientific school and business. Young 
boys in separate building. Address 


Dr. B. C. WHITE, Rock Ridge Hall, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 





MORRISTOWN SCHOOL, Morristown, N.J. 
College Preparatory Boarding School for Boys. 
Small classes Individual attention Gymnasium 
quarter-mile track, athletic fields, and tennis courts 
Especially healthful location, an hour from New York 
Chas. Scribner, Pres. of Trustees. F.C. Woodman, Headmaster. 
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Everett 0. Fisk & Co., Proprietors. 
4 Ashburton P1., Boston 1505 Pa. Ave., Washington 
156 Fifth Ave., New York 414 Cen. Bld.. Minneapolis 
203 Mich, Ave., Chicago 1200 Williams Av., Portiand 
405 ener Bid., Denver 238 Doug's Bid., LosAngeles 
313 Rook'ry Bik., Spokane 415 Studio Bid., Berkeley 
Send to any address above for Agency Manual. 
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WHAT WE ARE DOING 
FOR LIBRARIANS. 


We now have the most efficient depart- 
ment for the handling of Library 
orders. 

A tremendous miscellaneous stock. 
Greatly increased facilities for the im- 
portation of English publications. 


Competent bookmen to price lists and 
collect books. 
All of this means prompt and complete 
shipments and right prices 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 
WHOLESALE BOOKSELLERS, 
33-37 East Seventeenth St., New York. 








PRACTICAL 
FUROPEAN GUIDE 


By M. D. Frazar. . 
16mo, Cloth, $1.00 net ; poatage 10 cte. additional 


CIVES RAILROAD FARES, HOTEL 
RATES, ROUTES AND COSTS. 
SICHTSEEINC IN EACH CITY, 
AND MUCH ADVICE AND INFOR- 
MATION. 


HERBERT B. TURNER & CO., 
684 Atlantic Ave., Boston. 


SHAKESPEARE 


First Folio Edition 
Edited by Porter-Clarke. Printed by DeVinne 
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Dreame,"’ “‘Love’s Labour's Lost,’’ ‘Comedie 2 _ 
“Julius 














rors,’’ *“‘Merchant of Venice,"’ ‘‘Macbeth,"’ 
Cwsar,"’ **Hamlet,”* “King Lear,"’ “Twelfe 
Night," “‘As You Like It,”"" “‘Henry the Fift.’’ 


Price, in cloth, 75 cents per volume; limp leather, 
$1.00 per volume, postpaid. 


Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York 





WRITERS, LECTURERS, CLERGYMEN, STUDENTS 


Let me save you the time, labor, and care of 
literary shop-work. I have specia] facilities for: 
RESEARCH in the best-equipped libraries and 

information bureaus of New York. 
TRANSLATION from and into Spanish, French 
Italian, German, and Russian. 
INDEXING of books and publications of all 
kinds at short notice. 
TYPEWRITING of fiction, plays, reports, etc. 


J, EDLINGTON, 150 Nassau Street, New York City 
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Henshaw's Mountain Wild Flowers of 
America 

Long's Northern Trails 

Long's Little Brother to the Bear 

Long's Grier Patch Philosophy 
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Dame and Brooks’ Handbook to the Trees 
of New England 

Dickerson's Moths and Butterflies 

Stickney and Hoffman's Bird World 


CINN & COMPANY - BOSTON 
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ty JULIA SETON SEARS, M.D will tell you 
how to get well and stay well Contains valuable 
instructions to patients aml advice to healers 
Peaches low to go inte the silence Shows how 
ibsent treatment is a selentifie fact Nothing 
like it ever before written The result of years of 
xperience by a regular physician, whe is alse a 
metaphysician First edition of 1,000 copies sold 
im there Weeks For sale at bookstores or by 
mail from the publishers Price 25 cent ilvet 
r stamps 
ritk SEARS INVESTMENT Co 
267 Huntington Chambers Reston, Mas 
MORAL EDUCATION 
Two By EDWAKD HOWARD GRIGGS. 
$1.60 net. 
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send more advertising to THE Nation than to any 
other weekly paper in the United States for the follow- 
ing reasons: 


!. As a weekly review of literature, science, art and politics, it reaches the scholar, 


the student, the thinker and the professional man, as well as the homes of 





people ot intelligence ‘aders and book buyers. 


II. The Circulation of Tur Narion is much larger than that of any similar 
periodical in this country, going to all the leading libraries, reading 


rooms and clubs, and into thousands of homes. 


Ill. The Literary Reviews are contributed by the ablest critics and scholars (mainly 
specialists) of both hemispheres; and a large part of the paper is given to 


book notices and literary correspondence. 
IV. Its advertising pages are consulted as a reference list of new publications. 
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LONGMAN’S, GREEN, & CO’S LIST 


VEW BOOK BY MR. G. M. TREVELYAN. 


THE WORLD MACHINE ' GARIBALDI'S DEFENCE OF THE ROMAN REPUBLIC 


By GEORGE MACAULAY TREVELYAN, Late Fellow of Trinity 































The First Phase: The Cosmic Mechanism College, Cambridge, author of “England in the Age of Wycliffe,” 
— - ; : . > 

By CARL SNYDER, Author of “New Conceptions in Science,”’ &c., with 7 maps and numerous illustrations, Svo. $2.00 net 
) > ec This book is a history of the great political and military events in 
tc. Svo Pp XV1I-455 $2.50, net 1840 which caused the final breach between the Papacy and Italian na 
tional | tions, and made Garibaldi the national hero of Italy It con 
An cos we n clear and simple English f the growth of tains full military histery of the siege of Rome by the French, and 

h w ledge f the world in which we live, from its simplest begin fa baldi’s retreat, and centres entirely round his figure. 

t newest and 1 t far-reaching speculat : of the present 

from the idea of a flat earth that was the central thing in It would be diffleult to find a theme more grateful to the his- 
¥ es niver f bundred f million ' t n gifted with the artist's power of imagination than the exploits of 
more or leas like r own. It is both history and G midi in 1840 The importance of the issues at stake; the scene of 
, leaver to answer the quest the main act of the drama, the Janiculum at Rome, whence ‘as we look 
“ . — now fra t the aches ind purp par low we feel the presence of all the centuries of European history, a 
wchich w aon Sc f civilizations dead and lying in state one beside the other’; 
the ttractiveness of the actors in it, above all of the central figure, 
y ‘ ding special pleading s reall Garibaldi himself all combine to provide the elements of a story which, 
! ins an am ‘ rmation well told, could not easily be surpassed by any in history or fiction 
‘ histories of science 1« I And Mr lrevelyan tells the story well It is to be hoped that 
. we - 4 er s historical work, at once so authoritative,se well written, and so 
M ! ! kh vivid from cover to cover It would romantic vill do much to dispel the popular illusion that history must 
th ist iter at ! even harder to find nemis be lull.’ Th vork is exes ntly illustrated Mr. Trevel 
! x Y vely Atl hiy popular 4 t nzratulated on a work which will add much to the 






he } lready gained as an historian and a man of letters 

























JAPANESE RULE IN FORMOSA 


. By YOSABURO TAKEKOSHI, Member of the Japanese Diet. With 
Preface by Baron SHIMPEI GOTO, Chief of the Civil Administra- 











rt t t fascinating and able | ks wW ! ! 
f the t of the present writer to review. The author h wid tion. Translated by GEORGE BRAITHWAITE, Tokyo, With Map 
f know ledge Furthermore, he | the » i and 38 Illustrations $2.00 net 
bs ‘ * : nn ‘ A! — h -— | , L wer j i i 3 b Ie The book deserves study by all who wish to acquaint themselves 
' theses which is greatly ded “- ‘ — ~ ” gD i | with the methods by which Japan has raised herse If to the present high 
os ae L a 4 . on on he posit n the world, and which her statesmen will continue to use in 

beginnings man’s knowledge of th nt : ) g their further plans of Imperial expansion.’’—Times, London 
it » histor 





THE IRISH PARLIAMENT, 1775 







wothing [a Mr. Saydet so hee tt worm bas led ou ce Sapecs Se S ! | Prom an Official and Contemporary Manuscript. Edited, with an Intro 
dg I n= he a ows be ng - ~Yr A oni duction and Appendix, by WILLIAM HUNT, M. A., D.Litt., Presi- 
1 to make tl gnifiesr ind importance of a scientific dent of the Royal Historical Society, Svo. $1.20 net 
tt laymatr aml to make t also interesting This volume throws light on a critical period in Irish Parliament 
M Snyder does, 1 i greater triumph still It ul history, and is full of interesting and amusing notices of contem 
| book for the public library because it give t the general porary Irish politicians 
1 the history of science tl we can find any “Dr. Hunt's introduction deals fully with the history of the time 





1 the ignificance of the document imes 
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By ANTONIO FOGAZZARO | 


“THE GREATEST OF ITALIAN NOVELISTS” 


Ready May 10 





The Sinner 


(Piccolo Monpo Moperno) Crown 8vo. $1.50 





An impassioned love story involving faithful pictures of the life of the Italian world of fashion and introducing 


the character that becomes the central hgure of he Saint. 


PREVIOUSLY ISSUED 





The Patriot 


(PICCOLO MONDO ANTICO) Crown S8vo. $1.50 


A remarkable story of Italy at the time when Austria still ruled the land, told with wonderful vividness. The characterization is 
ile ur and 4 amt Probably Fogazzaro’s best story : Pittshure Times. 
His humor suggests that smiling catholicity of vision that makes the whole world kin,''—The Nation. 


40th Thousand 





The Saint 


(IL SANTO) Crown 8vo. $1.50 


An exceptional, remarkable, profoundly interesting work You lay it aside with an abiding sense of having read something emi 
nently worth while, something very enuine and sincere The Bookman 


ss G. P, PUTNAM’S SONS 7. 


Booksellers 















VORA RSDAY WAY) ’ 19 


The Week. 


It is a dull day which does not see at 
least one Roosevelt third-term story. 
Henry Watterson tells a_ specific re 
nunciation uttered by the President last 
winter in presence of “a company of 
journalists.” “Upon my honor,” it ran, 


“if the next Republican convention nom 


inates me and adjourns, it will have to 
reassemble, because I will not accept the 
The other contribution is 
Faul that, “if he 
would run again, there is not the slight 
the Republican National Con- 


would 


nomination.” 
Morton’s declaration 
est doubt 


vention make his nomination by 
”" Both men assume that the 
Mr. Roosevelt 


If he says the word, or author 


acclamation 


decision lies solely with 


himself. 


izes any one to say the word, the nom 
ination is his. But the efforts to induce 
him to take this action do not appear 


to make headway. There is, for instance, 


the theory that, because Roosevelt was 
elected in his own right for the first 


time three years ago, this is only his 
first term, and he ought to have a sec- 


ond, as a matter of course. Not only 
did the President himself brush this 


reasoning aside, but the press and pub 


lic have absolutely refused to accept it. 
A League in Chicago has been incor- 
porated with “third-term” in its title 


Both advocates and opponents speak of 
the additional four years by that name 
But, amid manifold we have 
looked in vain for any suggestion that 
Mr. Roosevelt’s tenure of office can be 
shortened by anything but his own yoli- 
tion. Renominated Republican Presi 
dents have been defeated by Democrats, 
but nobody thinks of that possibility any 
longer, 


counsels, 


Details of the tariff agreement with 
Germany, made public last Saturday 
show that our exporters are to get the 
minimum rates of the German tariff, 
while German exporters are to be bene 
fited by a re'axation of our severe ad 


Our 
modify 


ministrative regulations Govern 


undertakes to or abolish 


of 
upon the supposition 


ment 
which have 
that 
a crime, and that all importers are per 
jurers. We but hail the improve 
ment, though must note that the 
abandonment of the old policy is really 
to pull down one of the pillars of the 


some those rules gone 


importing is 


can 
we 


protective system. Furthermore, by the 
President under 
takes to “recommend” an 
amendment of the Dingley the 
matter of undervaluations will 


agreement, Roosevelt 

Congress 

act in 
But 


to 


not this be doing that horrible thing— 
te 


“open” the tariff question? How could 


he me ( i 
hock VW torb \\ 
would ha n if | } 

50 £0 ol to é I 

‘ he Dingley \ ) iw 
he ings ol the ‘ 
which e shelter be) it W 
be too terrible ever 

] ance 
sjevond que ol ( ! 
eff ve irzume!l ‘ of 

Immi itiol the ‘ of 
Ita in ind other ille ( 
this countrys { few we o tw 
New Yor} policemer We | t! 
pursuit of an Italian a | 
hie ist of outrages i ‘ estric 
ionists {re we to allow men of thi 
kind to continue entering our count 
by hundreds of thousands every year 
A drastic restrictive measure, with an 

educational test as ts chief feature 

failed of enaciment in the last Congress 

by the narrowest of margins while a 

compromise bill, carrying an increased 

head-tax, became law. That efforts will 
be resumed in the next Congress to put 
through all the eiminated provisions 
is certain. It is therefore most signifi 

cant that the friends of reasonable im 

migration are preparing to abandon a 

purely negative programme and _ offer 

constructive legislation of their own 

The Liberal Immigration League the 

influential organization which led in the 

opposition to the narrow bills of the 

last two vears, has already suggested a 


method of dealing the pressing 


problem of the alien criminal which de 


serves consideration The idea is, in 
effect, to extend to criminals the prin 
ciple of deportation already applied to 
the dependent classes Under the pres 
ent law, if an immigrant for any reason 
becomes a public charge before becom 
ing a citizen, he may be sent back to 
the country from which he camé The 
Immigration Bureau has developed a 
system of coéperation with the poor au 
thorities of various localities and kept 
its records in such a way that the oper 
ation of this law is now comparatively 
certain Under this provision several 
hundred deportations are made from 
this city alone every year If a for 
eigner commits a crime, howeve we 
not only put ourselves to the expense 
of his punishment, but f he ha 
served his term, let him co nue to 
live in this country It cited as an 
illustration of present conditior that 
132 Italian “confidence met ire now in 
Sing Sing If the same men, within a 
certain perlod after the il il, had 
merely applied for publie aid, Italy 
could have been compelle ike them 
back 


The Nation. 





The de which J ( f 
! Supren Court ft 1) 
| im! i has re i¢ | 
ight of the Gove | 
e ed a“ I I I i t 
natural ( eri ( rie 
, ’ hye | t ty f a 
! Phe ecisio G 
I 1 mone ‘ Roma 
eal ’ ) At the 
] th dec ‘ i 
‘ of | il run wi . fl 
‘ vial ! { the ectal 
han W he ( 1e« ( n the 
of 1896 and x4 t herel de 
clared to be the ettled | of the 
Government to } ifter make no ap 
0} itlo wl eve for lucatior 
i ‘ il ‘ thi inhibitior 
cording t ! ‘ ipplied ne 
to the P i from the enera 
easurs i irl or river ind hart 
mone paid, but also to the sum 
paid in fulfilment of treaty obligatior 
cnown as “treaty fund It did ot 
ipply, however, to the “trust fund 
terest paid by the United States Gov 
ernment on sum pecifically set le 
ror consideration given long ago by the 
Indians These can still be lald out at 
the discretion of the Secretary of the 
Interior While the withdrawal of the 
reaty fund money will reduce the In 
comes of the denominational schools 
he total available for Indian education 
will be as large as ever If the various 


de 
ipport their own Institutions adequate 


hould 


denominational! authorities ide to 


be even larger 


in future, it 


The latest accident bulletin of the | 
terstate Commerce Commission, cove 
nz the three months ending Decembe 

last, shows that the total number of 
railroad casualties during that period 
was 20.944, an increase of 1,094 over 
those reported during the preceding 
three month The number of passen 
er ind emp.ovee killed was 494, an 
increase of 207 over the previous three 
month figures the passengers kil 

d being 180. These figures prove con 
clusively that the discussion of rail 
‘ay conditions ought not to stop for 
one moment until public sentiment « 
be brought to bear to correct existing 
ecnditions Hence we can but we 
come, in the current Atlantic. Fran} 
Haigh Dixon's articte on “Railroad A: 
dents.” Mr. Dixon goes with great de 
tail into the various causes-—overwor} 
negligence, inexperience, ete. His con 
clusion is that the “fundamental weak 
ness of American railroading, from the 


of safety, is the widespread 
nd almost universal lack of discipline 
This 


standpoint 


he feels, extends all the way from 











I peculative Wa Stree ype of d 
o the humble employee He 
oes not dwe.l upon the part played by 
the lab unions in bringing about this 
veakne vet thi phase of the ques 
tion j n pressing need of immediate 
nd unbiassed investigation 
In rejecting the bill for taxing resi 
dentia property belonging to colleges 
and universities the Massachusetts 
House of Representatives has shown it 
if true to the best traditions of the 
Stat rhe Senate had passed this meas 
ure by a small majority, although there 
was no reason for supposing that the 
growth of exempted property was im- 
posing a burden which was not more 
than outweighed by the advantages 


flowing from the presence of an institu 


tion of learning. Only last summer the 
whole question was studied by a spe 
ial committee of the Legislature, which 
came to the conclusion that “the finan- 
cial conditions of all the college towns 
are as satisfactory as those found in 
the great majority of our communities.” 
The action of the Senate, therefore 
came as an unpleasant surprise to the 
friends of education, But in the House, 
the proposal was defeated by a _ vote 
of 142 to 14, after a debate which made 
it clear that the historic policy of the 
commonwealth is not likely to be chang 
ed at the behest of a few demagogues 
ind malcontents. It was sufficiently dis 
creditable that the proposal could even 


be seriously considered 
Dr. John Watson, who died on Mon 
dav at Mount Pleasant, la., was a lectur 
er of distinction and the author of sev 
eral books of education, but he will be 
emembered longest as the “Ian Me 
Laren who was largely responsible for 
the vorue of the prettily humorous and 
pathetic kalilyard fiction. If we remem 
ber correctly, it wag Dr. Watson's “Bon 
nie Brier Bush” which rivalled S. R 
Crockett Lilac Sunbonnet” for first 
we in oa sehedule of genius created 
on ince by the professor of Eng 
h in «a large State university His 
tem was beautifully simple. Out of 
10) pe ent et apart, say, 20 per cent 
for the height of pathos, 15 per cent. for 
bumeot ina o on through the list of 
iblimit pieturesquens ete The re 
ilt of ich a test brought the kailyard 
! on bigh above Shakespeare, for it 
lemonsatrable that ten tears were 
hed over the Ronnie Brier Bush” for 
one ove Hamlet The system had its 
ilue a " triking example of what 
ma be called the fallacy of the pres 
ent; and it showed how small a part Is 
plaved in great literature by the more 
facile emotions The kalilyard has al 
ready grown a little stale to us, but we 
ean afford to remember Dr Watson's 
stories with kindly affection 
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Next we are to have an S. P. C. Q 
or Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Quotations. The Academy urges its 
founding, and points out some of the 
cogent reasons for it If the maiming 


and flogging and overworking of horses 
have become an offence in civilized eyes, 
not the same things cruel when 
citation? Surely, a 


why are 


done to a poetical 
merciful man will be merciful to quota- 
When 


easily 


he hears some one drop- 
fields and pas- 
his sensations cannot be 
from those of a sensitive 
tail docked. The 
inaccurate quoter is much more abroad 


into “fresh 


tures new,” 
different 


man seeing a horse's 


than the schoolmaster, and a great rum- 
ber of excellent quotations are abomin- 
ably ill treated at every public dinner. 
As for overloaded dray-horses, they are 


not to be named beside certain quota- 
tions. When a political orator begins 
“You can fool some of the people 

the universal groan which arises from 
the audience betokens the same sort of 
sympathy that is called out by the 
sight of a man trying to flog a worn- 
out animal along the road. Of course, 
it is difficult actually to prevent such 
cruelties to quotations; but it should be 


possible, as the Academy says, to inflict 
who 
the 


“severe penalties on malefactors 


misquote or distort to base uses 


words of wiser men.” 


be reck- 
men speak evil of 
Mr. Birrell introduc- 


If a legislative measure is to 


blessed when 


the bill which 


|} ed into the Commons Tuesday, carrying 


| must 


ly 





| Government 


they 


an instalment of Home Rule for Ireland, 
fortunate. It is al- 
variously reviled as preposterous- 


be accounted 
ready 
moderate and outrageously =revolu- 
tionary, unspeakably timid and reckless- 
daring. But they cannot have it both 
rhe truth 
Council, 
with 
legislative 
It 


much 


ly 
To estab- 
Liberal 
ad- 
powers, 

how- 
larger 


lies between. 
the 
varied 


ways 


lish an Irish as 
propose, 
but 


ministrative no 


is not to grant Home Rule is, 
give the Irish 
control of their own affairs; and if they 
faithful is little, 
hope to be made rulers over 


ever, to a 


prove over that which 


they may 

And the great point is that this 
by Home 
Prime Minister and 
have openly declar- 
If they could, 
Home 


much 
bill brought in 
Rulers Both the 
the Chief Secretary 


convinced 


1s 


ed themselves to be such. 


would give Ireland absolute 
But they 
their tentative 
the light 


because practicable 


Rule outright know they can 
not; 
to 


now 


and hence measure 


of what is 
The Min- 
istry could undoubtedly put through the 
bill 


Gladstone’ 


be judged in 


1s 
wise 
drastic either of 

it 
out 


Commons a as as 
Mr 
temptuously 
the 


pause 


would be 
the Lords 


Ireland 


but con 
by 
of 


consider whether 


thrown 


Thus true friends may 


a sub 
better 


well to 


stantial step in advance is not 


than a passionate rush that would only 
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result in being thrown further back 
than ever. 

The situation that now confronts 
Great Britain in India calls for skilful 


handling. The disorders in the Punjab 
have an element of seriousness which 
is lacking in the anti-British agitation 
in Bengal, since the inhabitants of the 
Punjab have by no means the unwar- 
like reputation of the Bengalese. The 
province is the home of the Sikh, and 
is not unacquainted with Kipling’s 
Pathan. In Bengal, demonstrations have 
been confined to speechmaking and boy- 


cotting. In Lahore, there has been 
ominous rioting. Now, the Punjab is 
not far from the northwest frontier, 


that tenderly sensitive nerve in the line 
of the British defence. What will be 
the effect of sedition on the restless 
tribes of the frontier? What on Habib- 
Khan of Afghanistan, who has 
just returned from a visit to his good 
friend, Lord Minto? What will be the 
effect further still across the Pamir in 
Russia’s Transcaspian territories? The 
London Times calls the events at La- 
hore an “unpleasant reminder of cer- 
tain disquieting features in the condi- 
tion of India,” and calls for strong mea- 
sures. “We are bound to enforce re- 
spect for British authority and to give 
protection to the law-abiding majority, 
which is still prepared to uphold that 
authority, but which we are apt to dis- 


ullah 


regard, because it is too loyal to be 
clamorous.” A much more moderate 
view is that of the Calcutta English- 


man, which speaks in a deprecating tone 
of the immense expense connected with 
“the reforms now loudly advocated.” 


Both papers admit the necessity of re- 
form, even as Secretary Morley has ad 
mitted and promised it. On the chief 
cause of discontent, the insufficient par- 
ticipation of the natives in the govern- 
ment of the country, the Englishman 
will not admit that the Hindus are lack- 
ing in high capacity for self-govern 
ment. “We all know,” it says, “that 
there is a great fund of dormant poiiti- 
cal wisdom in India, and it only re 
mains to devise some expedient by which 
it can be tapped.” It will hear nothing 
of suppression, and counsels that in 
each province a conference between 
leading reformers and chosen represen- 
tatives of the administration be called 
for the discussion of existing difficul 
ties “in a practical and friendiy spirit.” 
This would be living up to the best 
traditions of British colonial govern- 
ment. The difficulties that would have 
to be discussed are undoubtedly many. 
One is the heavy cost of British rule. 
In the Viceroy’s Council the represen- 
tatives of advanced native opinion have 
been demanding a reduction in army 
expenditure, in view of the admitted 
immunity of the peninsula now from 
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the danger of in ( | i 
on of rhe Sword | } 
shman \ ‘ R 

the Governme pe ‘ ‘ 
100 rupees ol 1 reve ie on mi 

( 
nd defensive operatior } 

doubted|ly t verv iars m t¢ pas 1¢ 

insurance against Saster \ 

sum, indeed, considering that milit 

ridden Russia and Germany spend or 


15 per cent. of r revenue f the 


The efusal of Gert eve 
cus the lin I ot ‘ i ‘ 
Hague Is Do te ( é \ ‘ 
distrust G ed P ) i 
contention } R } ‘ 
hat Germal i ve | 
militar Tore I ( oO \ Ss! 
should join 1 V in ) 
hem would cO 
Ihe re ene ( t ‘ 
Torwa | t¢ tine ihe l ( } 
ide he trol ‘ 
l I ‘ 
to he he ] ! ! rive ‘ 
his ‘ \\ ’ e |} 
Li \ \ \ I i 
can Gt ) I tre | ‘ 


lor announced that if ! practic 
suit is achieved in th lebate on n 
tion, “Germany will conscientiou ex ) O 
amine whether it harmonizes with the 
protection of her peace, with her 1 
tional interests, and her peculiar = 
on Bi I he ou ome of the 
is worth cor ! W no e ] 
in it, and rive to direct oa} r 
tical channe Che ry ! 
about the Reichs lis on 
apparent ul! ol i pariies 1 
support of the ¢ neellol R ed 
representation the Social. De 
ire, they still spea for one in ever 
three Gern \ l ir | 
has always stood out iinst the e1 
ing military burdens which the , 
ing men have to carr) I 
have been prompt to pr ; 
Chancellor’s attitude As Mr. C 
d at the Peace Coner the Ka 
has to-da t} greatest opportunity « 
any mortal ! 1 to bri lie 
of universal peace Thus far that « 
portunity seer not to; eal 
The conclusion of an agreemet! 
tween France and Japan providing fe 
the maintenance of the stat quo in 
the Far East announced as immit 
Such an arrangement w ound as 
come, after Russia overwl mi 
feat The attitude of the French Go ( 
ernment during the war was not el 
as to arouse peculiar gratificatior it f He 
Tokio, and politicians « ld scare ! I 
called timid if they regarded with ay } 
prehension the possibility of a day of n J 
reckoning in Indo-China That penin ‘ ild ! i 
sula represents, a vet, tl or I ‘ th he 


stance of appreciable success in colonial E 








ALLIANCE AT AL 


BANY 


Hf I NHOLY 


One need merely to sean the voting 


which Kelsey was kept in the of 
of Superintendent of Insurance, to 


ve what an abhorrent combination 


which defeated the Governotl 

l'outbtle ome honest Senators voted 

etain Kelse in office They did so 

he for reasons of personal friend 
his ‘ because they were not convine 
that his incompetence was sufficient 
irine to warrant his removal. But 


there w 1 tell tale rallying of the 
on both side to thwart Gov 

1 he honorable effort to make the 
vice efficient and pure. When 

| re trike hands with Grady, when 
embrace MeCarren when the 


| rl inx of Riack hHiorse Cavalry 


Republica ire found riding cheek by 
vith the Tammany Senators, hon 
en know that thev have before 

hie i: union of rogue It was the tri 

vinoph of Raine Democrats and 


Grad Republicans 


There can be no mistaking the sinis 

re of this unholy alliance In 
formation, the Kelsey case was but 
femporal and minor incident To 

ch larger issues and richer plunder 
does this banding of corruptionists look 
forward if an entire reform pro 


imme can be brought to earth, there 
pickings for the agents of 
he disaster to the State Raines and 
(irae would, of course, find a deep 
mpathy in any plan to pre 
the offles from being taken out 
olithe but once they had made a 

vorking agreement on this basis, 
‘ vould see the great possibilities of 
ling it for their mutual benefit 
\nicd the ite The good of the public 

om Thy wishes of the 


I'ven the welfare of the party? Reaily 


' not trifle with the men who 
plot to defeat (ov 
iI hes b upposing that any such con 
erations ever enter their heads 
Throughout all these thickening 
Hughes has 


elf with a fine dignity and consis 


nation CoN borne 
known perfectly well 
hat he could have had his way in the 
Keele iffair had he been willing to 
ret the price hut he ha 


An Odell in his place would have 


corned to 


ke } will by a mixture of terror 

' ind bribery Hie would have threat 
ened ome opposing Senator vetoed 
the ! dismissed their appointees 
t back-fire in thelr districts: oth 

! vould have bought with offices 

nd job Hut Mr. Hughe started out 
! declaring that he would toop to 
none of these low arts of the politician 
that he would attempt neither to bully 
nor to wheedle the Legislature that he, 
Governor, would do his duty, and 
would expect Assembly and Senate to 


dc theirs Down to the very end of the 
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feht over Kelsey, Gov. Hughes was im 


portuned to use the political powers of 
his office; to “see” two or three Sena 
tors, and change the entire aspect of 
the contest. But he steadily refused. He 
might be defeated, but he would not be 
disgraced by eating his own words and 
“playing politics.” “I am no politician,” 
he said simply; “I am Governor. Those 
gentlemen upstairs are the Senators.” 
The people of New York believed that 
they had elected a just and tenacious 
man Governor Now they know it 
One audacious Senator, anxious to add 
lying to turpitude, affirmed in the de 
bate last week that the reason Gov 
Hughes desired to have Kelsey removed 
was that he “wanted the place.” This 
would not deceive a child. The Gover 
nor has placed himself visibly above 
such calumny No man has ever gone 
te Albany with an eve more single to 
the well-being of the commonwealth. He 
wanted the place of Superintendent of 
Insurance, only in the sense that he 
wanted it filled by a man who would be 
watchful over the vast interests com 
mitted to his charge, and resolute in en 
forcing the law. That Otto Kelsey mea 
sures up to these requirements, no sen 
sible and open-minded man will con 
tend. The demonstration of his ignor 
ance and flabby indecision was com 
plete He has been retained in office, 
for the time, not because he was fit, not 
even because the scheming politicians 
cared a straw about him personally, but 
because he furnished a convenient ex 
cuse for Herod and Pilate to make peace 
in a common cause, and on skilfully 
chosen ground, against the Governor 
The party significance of last week's 
vote in the Senate is obviously great 
Ten Republicans joined with seventeen 
Democrats to oppose and defeat the Re 
publican Governor. The tail of the Sen 
ate wagged the dog. This shows a reck 
less disregard of even partisan motives 
vhich has set many to wondering. What 
are Raines and Allds about? Do they 
want the Democrats to win, not only 
in the Senate, but in the next State 
election? The answer of the Albany cor 
respondents is that these men snap their 
fingers at the prospect that their course 
will lead straight to the defeat of their 
party. So long as a man like Hughes is 
at the head of it, they would prefer to 
see it defeated Secure in their own 
districts, as they think themselves, they 
would be pleased to see a reform Gover 
nor succeeded by a man, of whatever 
party, with whom they could resume 
their political buying and selling. But 
we believe that their gloating over their 
initial 
Hughes has far from exhausted his pow 
The people 


success is premature Gov 
er to rouse public opinion 
of this State have been so long unac 
customed to an honest and fearless Gov 
ernor, throwing himself upon them in 
disregard of the bosses and the poll 
ticlans, that they may seem a little slow 
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in responding; but we are confident that 
Mr. Hughes has but to make his appeals 
still more direct and pointed, in order 
to rouse a sentiment in this State be 
fore which even the brazen Raines and 
the unspeakable Grady will cower. It is 
an advantage, sometimes, to know the 
worst. The conspiracy against the Gov 
ernor is now fully uncovered. He needs 
only to rouse himself and state his case 
tc the people, without mincing language 
o refraining from mentioning names, 
and then, either this vear or next, his 
enemies, Who are the enemies of decent 
government, wiil be covered with con 
fusion, as they now are with ignominy 


1 CITY THAT STAYED AWAKE 

J. Horace McFarland, the president 
of the American Civie Association, has 
just republished his pamphlet entitled, 
‘The Awakening of Harrisburg,” re 
vised to include the progress of the 
work to the end of 1906 It tells a 
story of five vears of civic endeavor and 
triumph which cannot but bring encour 
agement to any American who harbors 
doubts whether our cities will find 
their way to good government. Harris 
burg began to awake to its opportuni 
ties in 1902, and elected an admirable 
reform mayor in February of that year. 
There has since been no reaction, but 
a steady progress upward. A second ve 
form mayor is now in office, and the ef 
tort to beautify the city, keep it morally 
and physically clean, and make it af- 
tord excellent service to its inhabitants 
has been maintained, until now it is 
almost a model for other- cities. 

This Harrisburg achievement is the 
more remarkable because, as the capital 
(f the State, it harbors the Legislature, 
whose influence can hardly be uplifting, 
particularly in view of the shocking 
revelations as to the “graft” in the con 
struction of the new State house. There 
was little in 1901 to distinguish it from 
a host of other small American cities. Its 
rarely beautiful river bank was a mere 
public dump; its drinking water was 
tvphoid-laden; its sewerage imperfect; 
its streets dirty and unpaved; its po 
lice ready to protect or encourage vice 
It was deficient in parks, playgrounds, 
and the other things that go to make 
life in a city attractive. In May of that 
vear a fund of $5,000 was raised in ten 
days to employ three engineers to re 
port upon the municipal problems. They 
submitted elaborate reports, but it was 
found that, if the voters consented, Har 
r'sburg’s debt could be increased by $1, 
090,000, and that all the recommenda 
tions of the engineers, with but slight 
modification, would then be within the 
Another $5,000 was 
educational 


city’s resources 
promptly subscribed for 
work—the $10,000 thus given by private 


citizens being equivalent to a fund of 
$800,000 in New York city. The Municl 
pal League of Harrisburg was set in 
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motion, and, after an extraordinarily | Wildwood Park of six hundred and fift the fore is We she 
painstaking and thoroughgoing cam- | acres is under way, which is to have a — helping oursé 
paign, Vance C. McCormick, a young | reservoir lake as part of a flood protes eg ay eee 
alumnus of Yale, was elected mayor, and | tion scheme Ws ' » hesinnine 
the million-dollar loan approved by a All th and much rt ‘ is hee! ye ; - 
majority of 3,590, out of a total vote of | at a slight increase in tax ! bare 
11,039 one-fourth that proposed wher the ; _ ; . . 
“The Administration of Mayor Me Harrisburg plan Wa ed ; me 
Cormick,” says Mr. McFarland, “was a | brief, the city has demonstrated bevon: seal sista 
revelation The city was cleaned up]|a doubt that good government | I erul N 
morally and physically as fast as this | that there is any amount of native ad e cir ‘ cite 
voung man could bring it about.” No | ministrative ability available ir ou 
nian was appointed to office who was | American cities, if on pa worshiy 
not competent, and the “pull” for once | can be done away wit! at of al 
absolutely disappeared. The police force | every sign indicate that iwakene 
was completely reorganized; and within | Harrisburg will stay awake Phere 
three vears Harrisburg, with less than | not only no feeling of regret, but, as M 
75,000 inhabitants, became one of the | McFarland reports, the citizen al 
cleanest cities in the country, its twen looking forward to greater iwhieve. | 
ty.two miles of paved streets being | ments 
swept daily at a cost of $1,500 per mile 
a year. For the extension of the asphalt 
pavements a real competition was ob OUR FOREST BALANCE SHEE 
tained, with unusually low bids. An in Following upon the pa ve of a law |! ! he fore 
spection bureau, organized by the mayor | which entrusts Congress, and not the ' ' ‘ 
and backed up by the Municipal League, | President, with the duty of creating ad tht cu si 
saw to it that only first-class pavements | ditional forest reserves, the Depart the expense of 
were laid. When Mayor McCormick's | ment of Agricniture has issued a circu I M ea 
term expired, he was ineligible for re lar by Forest Inspector R. S. Ke!los Governinent tf 
election under the Constitution of Penn summarizing the present status of “The ni e one Tt 
sylvania. The “machine” thought that, | Timber Supply of the United Stat } set show even an exes 
of course, it could now count on a re- | Many years of agitation have brought a | ©Xpenditures, tl 
turn to power Instead, another able | general disposition on the part of both | on berzin tr 
business man, Edward J. Gross, was | national and State authoritie to deal | wh n Amertean fore ! 
chosen mayor, and the work of better with our forests in accordance with a | brought to the on . 
ment went on without a break. consistent and far-sighted polices thi Te ‘ M 
The sewerage and drinking-water Proper data have been difficult to se of Saxony have bee 
problems were placed in charge of a|lcure. The estimates of this country bie feet pe bere . fl 
Board of Public Works, consisting of | forest assets have had to be raised by la ty cubie fee Phe me ever 
three public-spirited citizens. Built out | the experts not once, but many time ported | Dr. Fernow 
of the proceeds of the loan, raised in | In the case of several important specie res of Germat fe, 1 
February, 1902, the completed filtration | of trees, we have already cut and mat private fore . . 
plant was in operation by October, 1905, | keted a great deal more than the total | (qual to $2.40 p UV 
supplying “from nine to twelve million | was estimated to be in the census of | tore reserve one, in Ul 
gallons a day of pure, clear, sparkling | 1880 New varieties of lumber have improbab’e event of the side 
water, in place of the muddy, intermix come into commercial use, as was illu to that degree of production 
ed, and typhoid-polluted fluid previously | trated by the passing of first place | for the er ‘ ind na 
served to our defenceless citizens.” A | among lumbering States this year from | |Wice over 
great intercepting sewer and ‘a number | Wisconsin with its white pine te Because the conser 
of main sewers have been built, and | Washington, with its Douglas fir We | ests is now known to 
under a new loan, voted in 1905, further | bave not been sure in the past just how ticable, the problem i 
extensions of the system are being con imminent a timber failure might be, and | t ed Four-fiftl of « fi 
structed, Meanwhile, the river front has | we cannot be sure now main outside of publt 
been made into “one splendid strip of Nevertheless, the one truth more a umbermen themselves are f mol 
green more than a mile long,” giving | curately established than any other re portant facte n the situation th 
superb views of the river and moun veals a surprising condition In spite | Government expert Krom tl ( 
tains, and making an ideal breathing | of the mounting price of wood and the | of view, it encouraging to see | 
place for the people. More than two] many industrial uses in which it has irge a part private intere ! 
miles of this river front are being ac- | been supplanted by other materials, thi in the remarkable forestry achiever 
quired for a similar metamorphosis. In | country is using not only absolute of some of the European coun 
all, nearly four miles will be converted | but relatively, more wood than before } is customar to think of those tr 
into a continuous park, untouched by Hetween 1880 and 1900 th count ; the exponents of thoroughgo'ng G 
commerce or residence; and this is to | population increased by 52 per cent jt ernment control, Yet statisti 
be but a part of the parkway eighteen | lumber-cut increased by %4 per cent. | ed in the current number of / 
Hiles long, which is to encircle the | Where Europe uses annually 60 feet of | ond Irrigation how that 
whole city And all the land for this | lumber per capita, we use about 400 } portion of forest area is owned 
parkway has been given without cost by That is not in itself evidence of the Government in the United 
public_spirited citizens Meanwhile, | imperative need of diminishing the use | in France or Austria Aside from G 
Reservoir Park has been trebled in size. | of wood But it does mean that con. | ernment regulation of 
# playground of ten acres opened in a | tinuous future upp.¥ must be provided | the idea of conservative 
district adjoining what was the worst | very much larger per capita than that | pervaded those countrie 
slum section, an island park of twenty | which the European forests are expect say, the idea of rotation of 
acres has been created, and a great !ed to develop We began by treating | cepted by Western communiti 
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cial war might easily be as prolonged 
1 disastrous as one with gur and 





Nation. 


The 


! Fortunate there is no sign 
f hi the Liberal Ministry will 
® proposal to tax the prod 
( ( oO ‘ coun n order to swel 
ef expo of the colont That path 
oo untried and perilou and, be 
‘ the Government contends that it 


had a plain mandate from the electorate 
not to place a tax upon food Now, 
vithou i food-tax, preferential trade 
vith the colonie I: dream Indeed 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has ex 
| f o the Conference how impossi 
‘ fe the Government to accede 
the demand of Premie Deakin of 
Australia 
That question |} been debated in 
ing and with a good deal of partisan 
init lo ome Conservatives the 
ortun to make party capital out of 
t} Colonial Conteren has seemed too 
ood to I lost lo a ie that if only 
were in power, things would march 
much better. is an old temptation of 
politician rhe Tory newspapers have 


not been ble to re t it and have been 
‘ in the Colonial Premier on to 
mia an appeal over the heads of the 
Government This is so obviously in 
ended to hurt the Liberals, rather than 
» help the colonies, that it is not likely 
be attempted In the letter which 
Mr. Chamberlain sent from the South of 
Frances regretting his absence on ac 
count of ill health, he spoke of “the only 
method” of binding the colonies to the 
Empire—namely, of course, his own 


cheme of preferential or protective 
ixe But Mr. Balfour rose to a larg 

ittitude when he said that he would 
not pre upon the colonial visitors any 
\iew which would “seem to make them 
hea any share whatever in the con 
trove ‘ which divide us at home.” 
uch wise counsels should prevail. 


One of the ambitious plans of the Bal 
four Government was the creation of an 
Imperial Council It was proposed to 
he colonies in the dispatch of the Sec 
retay for the Colonies, Mr. Lyttelton, 
two years ago. But the strong opposi 
ion whi developed then has not been 
essened to-day Canada was and re 
mais igainst it Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
iid the other day, in an interview to be 
ele phed to Ottawa 

1 know that my views are 

in Imperial Council I do not wish 

het ! lution ould | passed here in 

mr ! might cau trouble in Can 
ida 

30 that project wa impossible As a 

ort of sop, however, the name “Impe 

rial hereafter to be riven to the 


no longer to be known 


(C‘onference Iitse 


is Colonial, and a permanent secretarial 

iff to be created, under the direc 
tion of the Secretary for the Colon'es, 
vith “the duty of obtaining information 
for the use of the Conference, of attend 


resolutions 


and of conducting 
relating to 


correspondence on matters 
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its affairs.” Provision is also made for 


“subsidiary conferences,” in case of im 


portant matters arising which cannot 
be postponed to the next Conference, 
four years hence. Here we have a real 

ep in advance 

Such may be reckoned also the crea 
tion of what has been called a General 
Staff for the Empire. The plan is to 
have such a staff, “selected from the 
forces of the Empire as a whole,” which 


collect and disseminate military 


shal 
information, prepare schemes of defence 


| on 


a common principle, and advise as to 
the training and organization of the 
military forces in every part of the Em 
pire—‘without,” however, “in the least 
interfering in questions connected with 
command and administration in the re 
spective governments.” That is a tick 
ish point and may easily prove trou 
blesome in practice; but the General 


Staff is, on the whole, an improvement 
Mr. Balfour’s Imperial Defence Com 
mittee, and will doubtless be pointed to 
of the definite 


year’s Conference. 


oD 
as one results reached 
at this Another is 
the plan to establish an Imperial Court 
of Judi But 


follow proceedings, 


can 
read the 
convinced 


‘ial 
the 

without 
that the strength and safety of the Brit 
ish Empire rest, more than upon a Gen 
| eral Staff, upon what Sir Wilfrid Lau 
rier called untram 
melled component 
parts.” 


Appeal no one 
or 


speeches becoming 


| 


the “complete and 


autonomy of the 


THE PROBLEM ELECTIVES. 

a volume, “Three Phi Beta Kappa 
Adams 
Fetich,” 
Cromwell Have a Statue?” 
Modern Ten 
Mr. Adams notes in his 


OF 
In 
Francis 


Addresses,” Charles 


sathers together his “Coilege 


i883, “Shall 


1902, and “Some College 


dencies,”” 1906. 


that 


divergence 


have assum 
between his 
and that at 
he adds: that, 
his opinion, he would 
in 
more 


people 
of 
speech at- Harvard 
last 


preface many 


view 
1883 


ied a 


in 
Columbia and 
had he 


“not for a 


vear: 
changed 
have hesitated 
the 
for consistency in these 
be indicative of little 
an an un- 
learn.” 


moment 


giving utterance to later and 


miatured beliefs: 


matters Is apt to 


than either inability or 


tise 
and to 


‘in this par 


willingness to observe 


Iie protests, however, that 


ticular case there was no inconsistency.” 


We may. accept the book, then, as the 
formulation of Mr. Adams’s creed on 
education He is not a_ professional 
teacher: and yet he is hardly an ama- 


half of the 
graduation from 
the Board of 
the 
problems that 
befere it his 
with special force to Har 


teur, for during more than 
fifty 
Harvard 


years since his 


he has served on 


he 
the 


Overseers and has taken keen- 


est interest in have 


come Inevitably, com 


ments apply 
vard, but much that he says is also per 
tinent the college and to the 


to small 





Western State university. 
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The gist of his arraignment of pres 
ent conditions is contained in a Supple 
mentary Note to his last address; here 
he sums up his points and answers his 
critics. He declares roundly 


The existing Amgrican academ ystem 
and its logical tendencies as of late devel 
ying under the exigencie fz wth. a 

fundamentally and structurally 
wrong The material organization 
s radically out of date and defective the 
soundness of the educational methods in 
is ire very open to I sm 


These are sweeping charges No one 
however, can deny that the college cur 
riculum is chaotic. We have discarded 
the old hard-and-fast required course, 
and we are passing to greater or less 
freedom of electives. We are experi 
menting with groups of studies, with 
required classics and mathematics in 
the freshman year, with required Eng 
lish for two or three years, with a re 
quirement of a single course in science, 
chosen from a dozen, and so on through 
many permutations and combinations. 
The result, Mr. Adams thinks, has been 
“an unscientific anomaly—something 
neither American nor English, nor yet 
German.” He maintains that a boy of 
seventeen or eighteen is not “the most 
competent judge of his own intellectual 
structure and educational needs”; and 
that the so-called freshman advisers are 
“only in degree iess immature.” As 
evidence of the weakness which the 


elective system has developed in prac 
tice, he points not merely to the direct 
efforts to limit it, but also to the at 
tempts to supplement it by manning 
the large and popular elective courses 
with a body of instructors and precep 
tors. This remedy also, Mr. Adams ar 
gues, is likely to be inadequate. The 
cutcome to which he looks in the re 
mote future is “the sublimated academy 

the family, or cluster, of independent 
schools together constituting the col 
lege, and the college the gymnasium 
preparatory to the university.” Har 
vard, for example, might break up into 
a group of colleges, “each with its own 
head, and not so large as to make it 
impossible for that head, not as a spe 
cialist, but as a friend and preceptor, 
personally to influence the jndividual 
student.” 

The argument that what Mr. Adams 
proposes is the English system, and is 
therefore un-American, is, of course, ir 
relevant. The question is whether the 
plan, by whatever name it be called, 
would be useful. On the side both of 
intellectual and moral discipline, such 
small colleges as Mr. Adams describes 
have much to commend them. The most 
loyal son of Harvard would admit that 
Cambridge may not be the place for 
every boy. There are lads who would 
be lost in the crowd there. If we agree 
with Mr. Adams that character-building 
should be the highest function of the 


college, we cannot but grant also that an historian. We see him taking infinite | always count for more than all the do 
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certain youths of s« ‘ ‘ 2) In 
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stin us to those who i ; t hit iw 
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sional training elative ‘ | 
in this whole cour here , 
facultv whiel would vote WU h « Hi 
pproacl ») unanimit I ‘ . \ . 
egiate, prescribed co of three « 
four years Th difficult re ler " 
Eliot pointed out thirty years ago, a! 
time ha trengthened h rzument ! 
Mr dams himself sees the barrie i ‘ t iT 
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Wo 1 ’ 
is ¥ 1s be Ha 1 to 1 write 
leg g liff ) | a que he 
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e d ca +} : i a ot 
Why, indeed? But the imma ‘ oO ( ‘ t} 
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small schools, or college Het ta t ware of 1 he 
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inother ind Harvard, wl he i i f : o Anat Laer I 
single college containing evera hou f he Tr mae the | n 
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containing a few hundred each, would hor of “The Revolution” could not get ' 
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published in the mid-April number of | Lord Acton’s dictum, that the mere 
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recommendation 


The Nation. 


were as follows “First, indefatigable 
research into all the accessible mate 
rials; secondly, a sound philosophy of 
human evolution; thirdly, a genius for 
seizing on the typical movements and 
the great men; and, lastly, the power of 
a true artist in grouping subjects, and 
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the awarding of the prizes, the public lec- 
tures which are usually delivered in Stock 
the To celebrate the 
birth of Peter 
friend of Lin- 
Stock 


laureates 
of the 
naturalist and 
of Sciences in 
of his life and 
work, by Prof. Einar Lénnb« rg. This book 
English The 
Arrhenius, pub 


holm by 
200th 
Artedi, 


nw@us, 


anniversry 
the 
the Academy 


holm has issued a memoir 


has been translated into 
Nobel Stipendiate, Prof. 8 
“Valdarnas 
of 


beginning with a chapter of 


lished recently, under the title 


Utveckling,”” a popular exposition his 


investigations 
current interest on seismic and volcanic 
phenomena, and ending with a statement of 
the author's hypothesis of the “‘life seed.’ 
Prof. Axel Kock Lund 
large phonetic work, ‘““Svensk Ljudlara,” 


three 


work witha 
of 
appeared 


in is at 


which two have 
Gustaf F 
ing 


velopment 


or parts 
Steffen, known to English-speak 
the de 


la 


readers through his work on 


of wages among English 


borers, publishes a series of smaller socio 


logical monographs, under the common title 


Sociala Studier, in which he intends to 
explain the origin of modern society, its 
most important characteristics and tenden 


cies, and the most urgently needed reforms.” 
Among the subjects treated in the first four 

“The 
“The State, 


‘The Principle of Social Politics in Taxa 


parts are School, Society, and So- 


ciology,” Society, and Culture,” 


tion.” Prof. Vitalis Norstrém, the new 
member of the Swedish Academy, and one 
of the most vigorous philosophical thinkers 
in Sweden, offers in his latest work, “Den 
nyaste manniskan,” a criticism of modern 
culture from a conservative, yet progres 
sive point of view 


The half Norrland, 
is attracting attention, not only on account 
The 
tional and intellectual needs of its popula 


northern of Sweden, 


of its educa- 


industrial possibilities 


tion are being more and more appreciated, 


as several publications bear witness. Among 
are the “Lapland 
by Bishop J Bergquist Dt 


Svenonius, of smaller 


illustrated work, a 


them 
edited 
F. V 
tracts published by 


and 


and a series 


a society of students 
authors, and artists, called Nort 


Folkbildningsférbund 


scientists 
landska 

\ larger undertaking, with wider 
Norrlandskt Handibliotek, 


give, in a number of good-sized volumes, a 


Studenters 
scope, is 
intended to 
complete description of this part of Sweden 
It is edited by Prof. A. G 
written the initial volume, a description of 


Higbom, who has 


the geology and physical geography of the 


country, with an introductory chapter on 


the 
With 
counted 


history and literature of its discovery 
Norrland be 
O. Hégbere’s “Den Stora Vreden,” 


literature must also 


a collection, in three volumes, of legendary 
and anecdotal material for the history of 
Norrland in former days, woven round a 
story of the lives of a few well-known 


characters from the beginning of the eigh 
teenth century 

biography we 
fragment of the 
on Linnewus, four chapters only, giving an 


the 
Levertin’s work 


In meet posthumous 


late Oscar 


account of his childhood and school years, 


and an estimate of him as poet and moral 


ist Though Linnwus wrote hardly a line 


of verse, Levertin finds in his more inform 
al productions, especially letters and books 


of travel, qualities Indicating a poetical 








(himeell thin di 


i) ¢ 


in guise) 








in describing men and events.’ The 
recipe is not bad: but first catch your 
historian 
BOOK NOTES FROM SWEDEN 
The mo mportant scientific and lit 
rary centre in Sweden, next to the capital 
Upsala, with its university The disser- 
itions which its studen present for their 
legre Vel a larg field ind are 
fien important contributions to science; 
ind h monographs collected un 
ler he cov f its Arsskrift are written 
by hola of repute An interesting pic- 
ire of th activity is presented in the 
“ Upsala Unive ts Matrikel,”” which 
gives in addition ) n list of of- 
fleet ind nstructor h titles of 
book ind irticles wri n by them 
Nil " n ntifle and 1 rary periodi 
cals are issued unde h auspices of 
h university and . in tutions 
imong hem the new ran of 
0 ntal research n all branches, 
le Monde Oriental In the way of minutes 
irch th ire also several so-called 
Festschrifte Which are published on the 
ision of the birthday or other anniver 
i! rf me well-known scholar. Several 
h volum bave lately been published in 
’ f Upsala professor Studier ll 
ignade Henrik Schiick pa hans 50-Arsdag 
1. 2-Nov., 190 ry chriftOlof Hammar- 
n zu nem 6 n Gebur iz len 21 
» Augu 1906, gewidmet” Botaniska 
Stud llagnade F. R. Kjellman den 4 
November, 1906."". Among the learned socie 
1 Upsala the ire four or five whose 
publication i rf msiderable value 
Then 0 het Vilhelm Ekmans 
Un ! fond, a fund of 100,000 kronor 
f he publication of scientific works. With 
h ibvention a number of volumes have 
! i wd, and two more works are now 
, irse of preparation: a catalogue of the 
wunabula of the University Library in 
Upsala by bD I Collijn, and, in co 
peration with Kungl Vetenskapssociet 
1, a work on runic inscriptions, by Prof 
© von Friesen Among the larger scientific 
‘ | rriche iken by profs ors in Upsala 
nention lue to Adolf Noreen'’s gram 
maa il work Vart Sprak,”’ G. Rydberg’s 
Zur G h ’ te Franzosischen N. J 
Goranson Undersokning af Religionen,”’ 
\\ jogren Forarbetena till Sveriges lag 
1686-1736 Corpu inseriptionum Etrus 
irum Which now edited by Prof. O. A 
lan TT) rh econd par f Henrik 
hitch Varlds-li raturen Historia,” 
i ) 1 »> the li atur f Israel, receives 
grea value from being the first 
mmprehensiv tudy, in the Swedish lan 
uae of thi mportant subject 
rurning now from Upsala to Stockholm 
we hould first mention the annual report 
of the Nobel committee Le prix Nobel,” 
f which the volume for 1903 has Just been 
ued These reports contain, besides the 
" ount of the festiviti« in connection with 


nature E. Wrangel edits correspondence 
between Tegnér and C. G. von Brinkman 
with a biography of the latter and run- 
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ning comment Teofron Save levotes a | berg Nattet R y Anders O for new 
book to the life of John Ericson. G. Collijn ne and Hjalma So t rR G rud " l " 
a young Upsala student, has written a larg: this author's fir f » th bra } f be? 
. . “ 1; } 
volume on the Austrian poet and dramatist literature } rm 
I Valuat 
Franz Grillparzer, with interesting exposi Of transla ’ ft 
j I , 
ly 
tions of his dramas and many translations nuto Cellini’s aut grap? 1 I BAAth | ae " P , 
Another work on a foreign poet is E. Bjérk f mediwval stud and m ‘ a i ' 
’ . . ” 2 j I hi x ‘ 
man’s “Geoffrey Chaucer in the series of Vagantsdnge ind S. I P { Da . . 
i 
popular lectures at the University of Goth Divina Commedia 1} 
‘ i \ ‘ 
enburg In the same series Otto Sylwan | latter received the Le , o ae . 
publ shes his Den Moderna Pressens His Swedish Academy of 8S 
” aire he 1594 "J ‘ . 
toria the first history of — the pres lwo new maga } 1 with ; , : 
I \“ if A 
throughout the world } new yea Thet Ny \ ‘ lited 1 
: it ind il K ha 
The third volume (in two parts) of Ellen Adrian Molin, intended exponent of ry H Rict 
1\ amnle t urd 
Key's “Lifslinjer’’ develop further her ! new national ind | . nove }? , . Ml 
i le respe vely i 
well-known individualistic philosophy, in | Ment in Swedish pol ! zh open to | ‘ } lot" 
essays The Sympathy of Self-Glorifica " ! f all par ind && ers Ma 604 f f “or 
’ ; if hel 
tion,’’ “The Moral Law of Beauty,’ “World shafter 1 gel sl ill ited wa has ) , 
. ' re i sé wl 
Nationalism,” et John Landquist is a lwo important reference \ et ‘ ve . a 
’ i ' 
young critic who in ‘“Filosofiska Essayer’ | published in new ! N lisk Fa Cee 
has collected a number of studies in phil miljebok he well-k “ \ paedia : ' 
osophy and psychology, of which the essay which now appears with m ! i | hablw th : 
on “Thinking with the Sensations’ seems | tratio ind otherw much enlarged; and 
‘ . 
most important he writes also of Ibsen Hofberg Svenskt Biografish Ha . 
Linde Shah | 
Strindberg, and Weininger Lexikon,” just completed and : ! ‘ iH 
In fiction we meet again the name of Hes ' origeaas me seas , Parnassu Che ‘ M 
n ' f } i ' " I 
Oscar Levertin on the title page of a vol . 7 —_— * n old a , . x Gea i 
he sep tio mm Norway vd the 
ume of his “Last Stories,”’ most of which ' — n from N ‘ Varna " (th 
i zx deman fo 1 den rat t n ° 
have been printed before in various place ju of tt f 
; the government have given t ya vig 
Strindberg offers in hi Nya Svenska side . ve Greene G 
. | . liscu ) in he nev ) 
Oden” a new serie if historical novelettes a ‘ ' oe Pal ! Ta ‘ ‘ 
pre it pul eet ind in book rh 
But the most conspicuous work of fiction : ‘ sic m . from lea } ' 
. no npo 1 f he book ! Ad i 
of the season has been Selma Lagerlof : a ; py f I M 
M Svensk Sp ! Lo I f Ru 
fanciful description of Sweden, entitled a om seg — hi eprese ’ ! , 
a doly Kjellér Ni mell Sami 
Nils Holgerssons Underbara Resa genom — aia : : , . conter f th ' 4 
. - . Friditjuf Berg Inf G mbro * and 
Sverige The book, which was written to . |} smaller div f tt 
( l ndhaget ) m ) 
the order of her publisher to meet the de ; L. ne —— rid imong other 
mand for a popular supplementary reader - es of Paynter Pa | 
One f Sweden la Ca 7 Olau 
for the public schools, has aroused general bibliophile will l k w h 
Magnu it ! luring l i 
admiration. Per Hallstrom’s “De fyra Ek fag . Hahed : paper copy of bi 
‘ he ‘ } to a 
menten”’ ji i collection of shor stor Rom — ae H , While the lowe of | 
, Gentibus Sey niri ilibu e fi h 
written in a rather sombre vein rhe first ‘ iter pleasure f i gl 
; . , j ntior of 1 oD i | 
Mute,” is a story of two young people who rographical ¢ : ; wurepes ng Fragme , 
| rk Not than twenty e edition 
part in mistaken pride and harshness, to . . . " : volume fall 
of this work appeared from 1 o 1660 
meet again only after she is the wife of an — , here is ! 
; leven in Latin. tt other in Italian 
other Other new works of fiction are Hugo La . : — pla that | out i } ‘ 
, ; Frencl Dutet Gert n English, but no 
Oberg’s ““Makter” and Allt under Himm: vanities = . ind the adapta 1) i 
Sw add } latior } brag 
leris Faste,”” which seem to indicate a de te eae ; - f, and ott yell i 
\ mall elub of hola ind) bookmen 
parture from the decadent mannerism of 
] 1 Mikaelsgille has now undertaken t 
the youngest writer the historical novel 
a prepare a Swedish editis the work, and m M And 
Drottning Margareta’ by Axel Lundegard 
ok , : . t fit yvolum i xpec ! » | read pret I i ! f \ 
and “Konungen”™ by Sophie Elkan, the la 
. J ‘ ‘ ! ! new build ff N ! 
named having for hero the deposed Kins 
; 1M vill t pened to th il 
Gustavus IV. of Sweden; Gustaf Janson , ' : 
rl translation is by Robs Geete and , 
De forsta manninskorna the story of ' . 
ill occupy three volume with a fourtl . 
shipwrecked family on an uninhabited isl . , . 
I llustrative note prepared by Clase Lu i bia \ , 1 | 
and, and their life in paradisic innocence hi H Hil e¢ 
, . . . - Tee ted I W Dahigren il lade 1s l 
K. E. Forsberg’s “Géran Delling G. of 
: ’ oe brand, Osear Monteliu A GG. Noreen ind It b 
Geijerstam’s Broderna Mork P. Hall 
= “ 4 Fie othe rh typograph il math ip of h “l a M ! 
strém’s “En Skalmroman N. W. Lundh , 
" } r f i ‘ 
” > “ h n charge f i. Coll i will Lb ! i luy ' } 
Mars”; Anna Akerhjelm's Den stora , , | 
’ a it of th ] » wd ut and contain ! ‘ ins 
Lyckan"’; Hjalmar Hoglund Skogsinspek 1 ed , . , , : 
ill t Hu i " it ’ win ! i : I 1 y } i 1} 
toren”’; Mari Mihi’s “Studentens Lyckliga . 
- A (} ~! it i ‘ tl I i i 
Dar,”’ a collection of rie f Upsala u T 
lla i , i 
dent life in the nineties , on 
mu i! rf \ 
The season has brought many interesting 4 ology. Mag ind) Budd 
poetical work E 4 Karlfeldt’ “Flor NEWS FOR BIBLIOPHILES 
wetics o s “ a ele ora f autograph 1 ‘ f 
och Pomona,” in this author's quaint, old What is probably the best vite ve of mm Tu (1775-1858) 
fashioned manner; Ellen Lundberg’s “Sang he mouments of Shakespearean bibliogra f fourteen hund i pe ” 
er och Syner' Sigurd Agrell's Hundra phy ever exhibited in th oul y now ! vlume juarto au 
och en Sonnett’’: Bernhard Risberg’ Vall m view at the library of Columbia l (on May 13, the Merwin ‘ ‘ 
no och BlAklint’ Oscar Mannstrom Ro ersity With the except for vol mpany | a colle« it 
och En”; Johan Skog Blad.” Arthur the not very valuable py of the first fo ind manuscripts neluding a 
Moller has collected, in a small volume en owned by the university | If, all the booth by Washington, dated December 
titled Unga Poetet a number of poem xhibited have been loaned | t gle va elegram by Gran a } yh 
by some of the youngest of Sweden lyri collector, who modestly withholds ! hare ment lave deed, dated 16%). « I 
poets: K. G. Ossian-Nil m Sven Lidman An hour spent over the case wt h contain ] ‘ by Longfellow, Hu | 
Sigurd Agrell, Anders Osterling, and others only a portion of his treasure will give ersonu Pre yt Charl } 
Only three drama were published during one i fair idea of what Ame in wealth Voltaire and other An \ Ma 





the year Ett Hems Drama by Tor Hed and taste and knowledge a lolog to m are T. B. Ald 1 (a suza liu 
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, DGATE IN THE “OXFORD TREAS- 
URY 
I He Ep rk OF THE NATION: 
r ipy ] he course 
montt he first volume of 
Oxf i 7 i of English Litera- 
lited by G. E. and W H. Hadow 
Oxford. It regrettable that this vol- 
| h purp to popularize the 
’ e from Beowulf to Jame Bee 
have be based on sound mod 
hol hiy May I call your atten- 
lo J 1 Lyd 
| 
| l by extra 
H ( ind Sheep,” a dull 
it of Lydgate’ old age 
i by the “London Lickpenny,” 
| ) led Lackpenny,” follow 
. | I ‘ mn 
1840 (“Minor Poem 
) M Hammond's two x 
i t y eg! ! 
{ ! " ym me 1 El 
y 1 Stow oOpy 
! tanza 1 re 
l ich 1 (otten to 
! ) pri ng he 
rval form It is from 
1 defectiv text that the 
la bed without ques- 
. & n complete disregard of 
f Ten Brink, Brandl, Koeppel, 
1 f 1, our own Miss Hammond, 
ly he poem spuriou 
| f volun levoted to a 
I f n which I te the fol- 
) I ill probability at 
f , ter Hall. Oxford.” rhere only 
, ! possibility, and no probability 
ll for tl itement Shirley, the 
I " ! in his untrustworthy MS 
tjodleian Ashmole 59, says that one fable 
Correspondence, nn lg gsc age Aneta agen 
, ’ 0 nforde rhe poem, however 
of being of late composi- 
To rgue from this that Lydgate 
ha\ ved his education at the 
l Hall of Oxford, i nwarranted 
) He “opened a school at Bury.” There 
) t fo h tatement whatever. 
l bibliographer, Bale, i he only 
) “He w well acquainted with Chau- 
Lydgate knew Chauce poems by 
t In ! there no evidence that 
hief poete of Britayne.”’ 
Kat I ! fifteenth century he 
! luced at the court of Henry IV.” 
no idence for this state- 
, 
) oO } eer ion of Henry VI. he 
pp 1 Court Poet.” Th is mere 
on, for the title implies a laureate- 
7 Ly wrote mummings and bal- 
| fe t! young king and his mother, 
. i for the citizens of London 
6.) “I m 1423 to 1434 he was Prior of 
field Reg Lydgate gave up this 
before 1431 John Derham name 
is prior of this place in this year. 
\ i \ OTT 
} Among hi lighter poems the most 
0 the ‘London Lackpenny,’ written 
" fa e metre, the rhyme royal, and 
wing far more ease and flexibility than 
he ever attained tn his heroic verse.” 
' t 1 \ 


Wrong in every particular. The poem is 
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’ 
not Lydeate’s it was not written n he qu 1 ft ‘ fT 
rhyme roval it loes not show more ease { t 
han th Story of Thebes fo x t t 
ind its name is “'l kp ott y f 
(8.) To call a tract occupying only eight rT? I ‘ f 
folios of a quarto MS., a “‘volume in prose show tl he t 
somewhat misleading We do not know | munity | ! 
that Lydgate” entitled (this tract) “Th either pul 
Damage and Destruccyion in Realmes,”’ we ré 
jo know that he refers again and again ’ ‘ 
rhe Serpent of Division,’ by which nam | control } ! } 
the piece is generally knowr lollar f vo 
It would perhaps be too much to expect | bee fo . 
the editors to have secured the latest opin- | 
ms of the learned, such as those of Pro I ! r 
fessor Schick of Munich and Dr. Furniv | “ 
who now believe that the Court of Sap pa 
ience’’ and the ‘‘Assembly of Gods” a | 
spuriou Both these poems are unhappily than tl f} 
ited a pe } of Lydgate, whil he | 
Fabula Duorum Mercatorum the Com 
plaint of the Black Knigh Temple of | 
Glass ind the Pilgrimag yf the Life of s 
Man” (25,000 lin »> name but a few—go | 
nmentioned i I I I 


TRUANCY IN CHICAGO jer and Mr. W. H. H 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: hod { 


of truancy in public school administration 
Superintendent W. H. Maxwell of New York Grov Neithe Handel I m 





in the Nation of April 25, compares the favor , 
methods employed in New York with thos: know what Dr. Walker 1 . 
of Chicago Judging from statistics, the buing succe ve generat f , 
Chicago plan would seem the more efficie the lov l 
This, Dr. Maxwell thinks, is because of th Seba Bach 
superiority of the Illinois law Perhaps it When I come to 
would be nearer the truth to say that pub yn Mr. Hadow ttitu tow Gt 
lic opinion in Chicago is more fully arou Ch n, however, I am com} : Ne eS. 
ed than in New York, as the result of pain pathy Mr. Hadow’s service — . 
ful experiences which the latter city has | very great, but why hist f th 
been spared ble don towards such s} . 
For many years the truancy problem was is Grieg and Chopin? With 1 t yu I 
mply ignored; there was, in theory, no in almost per il f I ’ 
such thing as a truant boy; or, if there wa | th hildren of natu hav 
he was a negligible quantity; the evil, if | my } t and to my nag 1 
such existed, would cure itself; possibly he t. however not fash n O 
there might be negligent parents and way ford ty, where tl 
ward children in other cities, but in Chi Vernunft. If only Dr. Schiller were a . | 
cago it was different; there all boys were in. he uuld show us how f 
naturally good, and all parents were con be to the perceptior f 
scientious; the previous experience of man manif tatior (* ho 
kind was futile and unworthy of considera life n religion—that th ' 
tion The rod and all suggestions of forces of our ag Oh. for n 1 
and compulsion were abolished as a reli of mv youtl when I t t . 
of barbarism; unruly and troublesome boys sir George Grove and Canon A : 
were “‘suspended” (that is, simply turned e were allowed to et 
out into the street); children who did not was good f 
care to go to school were permitted to I do not ymment upor } 
stay out; parents who failed to appreciate | prof. Edward D nson al 
the blessings of a gratuitous public educa happily they could not be et ty 
tion for their offspring, were allowed to do | Oxford mu al nd cert 
as they liked with their own. This was a | jjadow 
free country, and why not? I dor peak a f Vv 
The experiment was tried, and in a few mere amateur in music and 
years the results were illuminating. The | { . port I 
public gradually came to see that the town] big \ oO K 
was becoming one of the most turbulent , 
and lawless in the country Riots, massa- 
SMUGGLING WORKS 0! f 
cres, strikes with bloodshed, highway rob ape 
bery, and assaults on women and children ieaee 
furnished the needed object lessons To THE Epitor oF THE Na . j i 
In a lucid interval the Legislature was | iF Referring to ! 
persuaded to pass a stringent truancy law, | in the Nation of Aj I 
and this law has been rigidly enforced tn lf f Italia r “ f ’ 
Chicago. Under this law the parent is re- mit me to add that a great pa evil | §, and after var tude ui 
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The 


\ ) lk ! h ) nuation 
ivatio 
rt luen rf he | cel il Stem 
luced Pris ibou i year and 
! fa or th i ’ h library by 
! I mime ! m fayor 
y y DD Rich Ison in h library 
Books read during th ir under 
! fue of the | epto num 
1 16.457 volum It va naturally 
| 1 nit h number if books 
! f h voluntary ind gen 
riding rf the udents would 
‘ ‘ ponding falling off but in 
! h he ft mrad how in actual 
i ! ling I ‘ found, in 
rey Dr. Richardson that being 
bra for th of commended 
led x men into the habit of 
he oth books mo i y Speak 
. f th pecific effo mad it various 
he univ i ) tudents 
id the 1 t book ch as the estab 
h prof ors of books,” lecture 
bea ind riding training in library 
bibliograph ‘ he pro 
hem a ofl | 1 because ofl 
| | nal influ e on the reader 
if rf reulation reported by the 
! f Michigan library for the past 
how ha A) pe ‘ i of he books 
i ! vd belong » the elass of 
lish | itu rhe me popular au 
h i h cla n th orde of their 
pula ! ' follow Shakespeare 
1 ly nson, Dicken Kipling, George 
Aust ind Thackeray or 
I ! x » othe he cil 
ila va livided a fol ‘ 
I’ cont 
r 
‘ 
l 
12 
| G 1 & Co have issued in 
r Pock Library h ext of Mackail's 
ky im from th Greek An 
Would that the number of Ame! 
‘ } uuld make u rf » delightful 
} r many mie rea ! 
1) h \ » England mn 1906 
ha Baa ll Loom wrote Ll serie of 
» th New York Nun, which have 
v 1 brought out in book form, as \ 
h pan t lish Tub by A. S. Barne 
(o M | m the absurdities of 
! " hem with ch ful vivacity 
J \ haw ha prepared fo the 
lis vion | Oxford (Het Frowde) 
! " Ila Menexenu that 
i tld Tu f il ident The 
| ike ' ‘ il net ition to 
hola hiy ‘a text tuken vith due 
knowledgmer n Burne In a plea 
| ‘ n hun mn Vhich ha now 
} tl he qual of an « iy, the au 
! ! f the enuinen of the 
ile ind sf i omewhat oo easily 
le illbaun ina vt dae that 
hid t nd a i wholly erious 
bie fun ‘ orat vhich Socrate 
! nA ' The chapte on the 
h " ind rhetoric might well 
n ed 
rm vho ha followed nt artiel 
Prof Charl \ I b m Church 
1 th Roman Cathol Church will 


Nation. 
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not be surprised at his special interest in 
the decision of the Pontifical Commission 
ulverse to the higher criticism of the Hexa- 
teuch. His feeling in regard to the com 
mission's verdict finds expression in his 
published correspondence with a Catholi 


and Old Testament scholar of liberal 
Friederich Hiigel (Th 

Commission Pentateuch.’ 
The 


brochure 


layman 


views, Baron von 


and the 


Co) 


Papal 
Green 
of 


endeavor 


& 
the 


Longmans most 
fhe 


yon 


sig 
Baron 
that the 


n ant section is 


Hiigel’s to prove 
take the 
to that reached by the commission 
the t of 
by of 
This « 
of the 
whether 
the 


church must eventually position 


opposite 


not only from weigh critical argu 


ment, but also 


he 


is another 


re 
If 


ason forces inherent 


in church its rrrespondence 


illustrat impotency of 
Protest 


of 


authority 


iffect 


istical 


ant 


or Catholic, to 


course critical 


»pinion 
well fi Amer 


isible 


Sparhawk 


A volume which r 


speaks 
is “*The 


rmons, t 


can pre Inv ° 


Other 


iching Things 


Se ry J 
Pre 


(Longmans 


Jone 
Church 
«& ( 
marked 


spiritual 


minister of 
Philadelphia 
Dr 
thoughtful d 
al 


mmonplace 


Calvary byterian 


Green ‘o.) 


Jones's sermons are by 


y and genuine 
and the 
He 


re 


tprpe moved from 


equally 


and the sensational 


ms to dwell in a region of 


quiet 
above cur 
th Mart 


is “essentially a 


rious certainty rent con 


ind, w ineau, to con 


ching 
of 


pre lyric 


expression the soul, an utterance of 


joy, 


heart 


meditation in sorrow, hops love, and 


from a representative of the human 


relations.”’ 
the Johns Hopkins dis 
The Am of 


Baltimore 


in its divine 
In 
thed 

Lord 


Ke 


sertation en 
Chaucer” (The 

Alfred Allan 
in Millsaps Col 
Missis have a il 
of the poet he 
thoroughness and 
of 


estry 
Pre 
of 


35) by 


rn, professor English 


ippi 
great 


genealog 
ht 


new 


lege, we 
executed 
No 


subject 


tudy wi 


utmost care 
the 
here a crit 
of 


Society), 


in 


formation importance on 


ted, but have ical 
‘Life 
the 


sources 


o be expec we 


lige of the Records Chaucer” 


Chaucet and 
of 


and 


(published by 


ill other our knowledge 


his 


inaccuracies 


cou 


ng the poet ancest with 


of 


ors, 
h 

such 
the 


tions the whik are 
t authorities 
*Life,”” 


fairly 


found in the bes 
Profess 
ent work 
book of 


even 


Skeat’'s 


as 

that 

be 
the 
ot 


or So pres 


claim to the 
1 to 
ha 

Redstone’s 
of the 
Ipswich 
of 


the 


may bes 


reference family 
The 
of V 
hi 


home 


in regal 


author course 
B 
tory 


of 


Chaucer 


ivailed himself re 
he 


their « 


ear into the Chaucers 


irlier where, in 
he v uble nomenclat 
the family had 
Malyn Profs 


re s on 


days 
called 


lays 


ari ure those 


at one t been 


Kern properly 
of Chaucer 
yrds 
tion of the poet with the e 
little 


adopting 


ol 
ilth 


the we ’s father, 


is proved by the to explain the 


arly connes ourt 
that 
of 
been 


Old 


shor 


doubt 
the 


There an be moreovet 


he is right in commonest 


he various derivations which have 


Chaucer, 
of 


uggested for the name viz 


chanucies in the sense 
rhe 
London 
Ward 
It is 


concerning 


French 


maker almost invariable connection 


of the Chaucers with Cordwanetr 


trete strongly this y 


upport 


mology expected that the informa 


waich 
be 


ion Chaucer ancestry 


ummed up in this volume, will soon 


information con 
Phil 


im 


immilar 
of 


upplemented by 


cerning the family the poet's wife, 


researches 





toet, as a result of the 


ippa 
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1 ‘ 
which Miss K. O. Petersen ha i ' mere 1) Ml " " , 
been engaged I ‘ Par { } (A 
The date f the International Histo t " rgant ti wine ath) 7 \ ind M 
Congress, to be held at Berlis has been 1M. Giraux (4% \ . Hus j M 
fixed for the week of August 6 to the 12th id Mangé, 8 
- . . ] eT be 
rhe chancellor of the German Empire will at mem hij 
give official notice to all Governments, and le tt ludi 
ask for the appointment of official repre reacu 
mes \\ AM STRO 
sentatives The congress will be divided Albert H. Smyth rof , lish at | 
into eight sections, as follows History of he Philadelphia | Hich Scl . — / iN j i 
the Orient, Greece and Rome, Political His la Saturday. in his f y -fif }’ : oy Now f 
tory of Middle Ages and of Modern Tims f vr Smyth wa , f 4 , 
Cultural and Intellectual History of the i) sop il Society f y) ink . ! . 
Middle Ages and Modern Times, Legal va t f ler i wh . 
Economic History, Church History, His r f Franklin MSS H , 
tory of Arts, Supplementary Branches (A Harly good , - 
chives and Libraries, Chronology, Diplo } R att volun i f | ! ! 
macy, Epigraphy, Genealogy Historical \ " he la \ ! ‘ ! 
Geography, Heraldics, Numismatics, Pala ‘ ly published. by tl M ( ‘ he 
ography) The languages adopted for the iny Prof wr Smy va ) 
congress are English, French, German f veral other work ' 
Italian, and Latin There is to be a gen 
0 Robert MacLehose, wl 
eral meeting of all sections daily from 
Glasgow wa a publ he 4 
twelve to two, the remaining hours of the . _ _ 
n t ense oO the \\ | 
day being kept free for the sessions of the 
) I eldest son of James MacLel 
sections. The president of th mgress, a ; . 
ivVine i \ WW 
well as the several vice-presidents I ! 
yea with the Maecmill I { 
to be elected at the firs general ses yn t 
. nas hen returned o Glasgow ind t 
The membership fee will be 20 marks. The : | ! 
parts f his father know ; 
committee organized embrace i distin 
publishing house H \ i ht 
guished group of the members of the faculty : 
. younge brother, printe »> the ( 
of the University of Berlin, with an execu 
ind w active in the Publish \ t- | . 
tive committee consisting of Dr. Reinhold 
es I iit hh i i 
Koser, director of the Prussian archive H ! ! 
. list the ‘ 1 klu 
Prof. Eduard Meyer, and Dr. Ulrich von ' ‘ ' 
ize ina *urcha } . 
W ilamowitz-Moellendorff, together with Dr 5 , a 
. h I tf remarkable ‘ | , 
Erich Casper as s¢ etary ind Leopold | . | 
_ yea ‘ 
Koppel treasurer . 
: Prot Joh Kell I im h | il ! ind 
Under the auspices of the Société préhi , : . 
2 ouon t ind follow ot August ¢ nt , ’ j j 
torique de France, a third Prehistoric Co | ' . . 
ind autho oft ! ballad Wi } i 1 i } ‘ 
gress will be held, from August 13 to 1s, at rt "I : 
om Speatl of s o i er ' 1 the i i 
Autun, in Burgundy. The two previous Cor ‘ 
Dead died in Dublin on May 1 he work | puta f ‘ iH 
gresses were held at Périguex (1905) and | | : , 
Vv ene } ! which 1 ! know ih | ! 
annes (1906) Autun i the ancien | , ' 
ly ! ememtl i ! il i | | 
fugustodunum which under Augustus su ‘ 
2 ed ballad, which t ‘ i | 
ceeded the Gallic Bibracte as the capitai of ' , . | ‘ | } f 
the » revolu nary \ | 4 
the Aedui It is the most important centre Shas at 
» Ingram himself } ad to ha b ‘ \ ! ! 4 
in France for the study of primitive cam, | ; “ 
gretted writing the poem, and a lis 
and fortifications, and this theme will be . 
n tl authorized sh he f lif bu , j , 
the first and main topic of the congre } ’ if 7 " ' } 
on ‘ WW ! I ii i i i k 
The first three days will be given to the , ' ; " , ' | 
il it to iv su i tt it ' the ! ! i | t 
presentation and discussion of papers and ¢ | , P , , 
} ve ‘ rf | i A 
to the study of the museums and monn aaa a seo held th Mes of set | Iles ’ 
ments of Autun, whose early Roman eat: , t 1 ty Coll , P 
. feliow in vik provo ‘ ! \ rlles jee i } 
(Porte d’Arroux and Porte S. André) and 
| JDhublin, wa born in County Donegal l ‘ t t 
so-called Temple of Janus are exceptionally | " N23 H 1 t ' 
} ia i n Sow ‘ Va ‘ wu 1 il sew 
important The other three days will be } 17 nity Coll iH | 
school at rin oO ee ‘ i ij ‘ 
devoted to excursions articularly to two 
: ; P cula ‘ . pointed a junior fellow of 7 isa ! | 
early Gallic sites of great natural strength ‘ ¢ orat i} lish | i] 
| fe WO ; wy ina i i j 
and historic interest, Alesia and Bibract | ' f ¢ | ‘ 
' s regiu " I “o ‘ ' 
Alesia (Mont Auxois) is the strong Gallic | : librarian 1x74 7 —_ 
oppidum where the allied Gauls under \ pew ; ea ; . 
. - wawee *T- | of the Committee for Publ f ! ! 
cingetorix made their last stand again -— — P , " ‘ 
! Law and of tute ! l ‘ i | ! I 
Cesar in this place. It was long since iden ' f th National Lit | ! 
tified by coins of a number of the Gallic | land and he had been 1 le f t rm ! f 
aaa . ! n ! l 
tribes and Cap Espérandieu has been Roval Irish Academy and of th , gnified. if brillia snd th " 
| 
making further interesting liscover- | «© inn ¢ Ireland H . ' , ' — a } 
ies As a city Bibracte (Mont Beuvray) . member of the An an | i } ht) i 
was much more important, being the hi octation Prof , | 
7 y | 
toric capital of the leading tribe of th: | book the most p sla ' { , f , 
Afdui, and recognized as the best place fo | A Hi ory of Polit il | A ! { } ivri and 
; . | 
studying the plan and arrangement of « | wa translated int j ' . , M 1) i 
Gallic city, and the industries carried on by | guage ind) Japaness An y | ‘ from printed i 
* Me i 4 T ‘1s re ) 4 | 
the inhabitant The finds a preserved | book are , Hi ' ¢ ot , nh , 
partly at Autun, partly in the national mu- | serfdom 1s% Or } j P r of ‘ and if } 
seum of Saint Germain, near Pari It j and P f j ' 
expected that a characteristix pecimen of | Work and th “ kr Outl f ithent y rift } 
a Gallic house and a section of the ram tt History of Relig h | ith 
" ry o telig ‘ lod the alu f the | wf 
parts will be uncovered especially for the | clared himself a Posit i 
. ae , ; nadit propel ae ! z 
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| A tree might dropp an amber tears 
If w 1 so well 
( 1 ring a knell 
rt Cipres might cond tl bear 
I tanding nobles of the grove 
i x dead wood so speak 1 mov 
The fatali axe beganne to love 


They envyde leath 


That gave such breath 


CURRENT FICTION 

hrough the Eve of the Needle By W. D. 
Howells. New York: Harper & Brothers 
Like his previous book upon Altruria, Mr 
Howells’s present story establishes beyond 
qu ion his sincerity in framing this model 
mmunity, as an outcome of the appeal of 
ou insatisfactory conditions to his own 
oul. Clear proof of this lies in the resem- 
blance between Altruria, Mr. Welis’s comet 
ck world, the country Mr. Beliamy saw 

n Looking Backward,” Utopia, and the 
Republic of Plato. Each one of these is far 


. like the other to be a plagiarism, and 


Mr. Howells’s island differs from the rest 
only by a few unimportant details In 
Utopia “they bringe up verye fewe horses 
The horse likewise enjoys small favor in 
Altruria In Utopian cities ‘“‘whoso know- 
th one of them knoweth them all.”’ In 
Altruria “the villages are a good deal alike 
pa ranger.’’ All these philosophers be- 
lieve in discarding money, in putting every 
one to light, pleasant labor, in benevolent 
sumptuary laws, in equalizing ability, tal- 
ent, and disposition 
Glaucon objected to Socrates “If you 
had been establishing a city of pigs, is this 
not just what you would have fed them on?” 
Mr. Howells’s people thrive on a diet of 
vegetables, fruit, and mushrooms, without 
even a sip of Plato’s wine, much less a 
te of Sir Thomas More's carefully slaugh- 
red beeve Modern hygiene (sanitary 
cheek-kisses only, in Altruria!) of course 
prevails, and malefactors are comfortably 
bagged in a harmless electric net. No one 
has any worries, no one is in a hurry; in 
fact, the whole picture again enforces the 
trite observation that it is simpler to de- 
roy than to create, that even for Swift 
himself it was easier to sting with satire 
than to move our feelings with a bland pic- 
ture of perfection (witness the superiority 
of Laputa to the average model island) 
The story itself, considered purely as fic- 
on, is inevitably subordinate to questions 
of ethics and economics Revisiting New 
York after a lapse of years, Mr. Homos of 
Altruria notes in letters home the various 
lang which meet his eye, or which he 
learns through that method of intelligent 
nquiry dear alike to Socrates and to Rollo 
His description of the Makelys is as appall- 
ine as it unanswerable—the ultra docile 
American husband, thoroughly apartment 
broke, and his aridly selfish wife eternally 


chattering and gadding, yet too lazy to 


mecern herself with any detail of domes- 
city This lady strikes the note of her 
entire character when she delivers her ul 
matum: “‘And I told Mr. Makely that I 
would rather live in a house all my days 
than in any flat where my dog wasn’t as 
welcome as I.” Apart from this couple, 
who are even painfully lifelike, the other 
personages are decidedly shadowy There 


is a positively phantom courtship between 
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foolish; but what she fully understand 

the way n which the mpulses of such 


light-hearted beings ebb and flow their 
uncertain gusts of enthusiasm and satiety 
and the dangerous moments when a rift 
of doubt threatens to crumble the entire 


edifice of their immense self esteem If 
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lescribing pragmatism as “the new philos- 
»phy.”’ And it would- appear that a clear 


lefinition and analysis of what is meant by 
ll" was absolutely essential to a valid 
yresentation of humanism 


The fundamental point of difference be 
tween the pragmatists and their oppo- 
nents is that which concerns the test of 
truth; yet the more careful and painstak 
ing Mr. Schiller is in explaining the prag- 
matic doctrine, the more elusive and un- 
satisfactory must this doctrine appear to 
his critics. The pragmatist says virtually 
If a proposition has value, if it will work, 
it is to be accepted as true. If later on it 
it be found to be valueless, it may be 
abandoned; but pro tempore, if valuable, 
it is true The answer made to this is 
that pragmatism thus destroys the dis 
tinction between truth and value. For if 
the true be merely the valuable, to sav 
that the test of truth is its value is to 
make the tautologous assertion either that 
the true is the true or that the valuable 
is the valuable You reduce your universe 
to a universe of values or utilities, 
or at the most you have an_ inde 
terminate universe, affirmations concern 
ing which may or may not turn 
out to have value If asked 
whether it be indeed true that value is the 
test of truth, the pragmatist must reply 
that “value is the test of truth,” but 
that this latter statement is true because 
it has value According to such principles, 
argument by word, whether written or 
spoken, seems to the anti-pragmatist to be 
dk Assent to any proposition must be 
withheld until it has been tested by ac 
tion; and action takes the place of logi 
cal procedure If this conclusion be re 
jected, the anti-pragmatist must still in 
quire how “‘value"’ is to be determined 


if ntellectualism” has to be banished 
while we are testing truth, it must be re- 
introduced while we are determining 
value This is clearly illustrated in Mr. 
Schiller’s discussions, particularly in Es 
says XI. and XIl The arguments in de- 
fence of his position imply a purely intel- 
lectual assent They have indeed a logi- 
cal value, by which is meant that they are 
intellectually true, or are rationally de 
duced from what produces assent. That is 
not to say that they have a pragmatic 
value 

Mr. Schiller’s discussion of ‘‘Freedom” 
in Essay XVIII. should have been one of 
the most interesting in the book In settl- 
ing the question at issue between deter- 
minism and its opposite, the pragmatic 
method might be supposed to have a pe- 
culiar value. For, indeed, the popular way 
of settling it has always been pragmatic 
The common saying is: “Whether the will 
be free or not, we have to act as if freedom 
were a fact."” Mr. Schiller has, however, 
impaired the clearness of his exposition as 
well as the force of his argument, by cer- 
tain misconceptions or misstatements, only 
a few of which we can here point out 
! He confuses the necessary sequence 
of causes and effects with the uniformity 
of nature; 2 He apparently § fails to 
perceive that commands or persuasions may 
be elements in determining volitions 
; He assumes that determinists act 
as if their wills were undetermined, which 


as a matter of fact is not the case; and 





i He assumes that we have an imme- 
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| ’ | treat- nele of French lett and Parisian 
f I l te 
rt fi ] in | delight 
Ow oken vet provided he lines a 
aie ' rightly ind understood without tl 
I while ghtest effor The unexampled success 
ind wi f Rostand’s “Cyrano de Bergerac’’ was due 
rm I pag largely to the se ng of whimsical, sym 
t the dis hetic emotions in such verse Catullk 
I ! ! plumas Mendés’s “‘Sainte-Thérése”’ at the beginning 
i fall, the the season had wonderful versification 
1 winter tu the thought was too fantastic an} 
ration btle for more than a moderate success 
haunts Put the touffons"’ of Miguel Zamacois 
f raphs on which follows in the same theatre (Sarah 
1 nesting ! nhardt's), has passed its 100th represen 
eferen ym, and may continue endlessly like 
1 way which “Cyrano” and at the Opéra, Gounod’ s 
red Faust.”” The fate of the piece without 
. ’ 1 that of verse and without Sarah, is to be tested 
ind = =Middle | Ame a; and the ry and brisk dia 
1 and all-suffi- | logue will speak for themselves But 
evolved This | there can be no doubt that the superod 
y h form which versifying doubles the ffect n French 
M ' It } been Feople who do not like to take their art 
' M ind yellow pleasures sadly should rejoice at this r 
Mary! l o this | vival of popular poetry of a high quality 
) ly as an n the French stage It comes at a time 
ind as a cross when French book poetry is at a low ebb 
\\ yw speak Lossibly the dramatic art may give rise to 
} ! hern vellow 1 whole generation of poets, whose work 
ww . . . f ju ilent in will enter into the classic treasure of th 
NECTOTICR, f l French people, just as the plays of Cor- 
vled of th ille and Racine are now the great French 
with | fr of the pocms 
! k u na Rostand and Zamacois have begun a 
pra Il tha movement of verse quite outside of all crit- 
I tl rthern species of al or wsthetic schools, and their success 
I l thologist has not been with those who ask if it is 
to tl with only the the fashion to applaud before they let 
Vy wal I h list hemselves go in frank admiration It is 
ll t nT ec i € sort of Régence yle of poetry for the 
' ; ymparatively | light of novel and magazine readers. All 
oa oinicivainie | literature is now inevitably subject to the 
: : oe ' likes and dislikes of this class: but French 
I ; : ner hia fault. | *°* with the doubtful exception of 
nein tie hranco Coppée, had not been willing to 
ai “ ire | recognize it 
nad boast | The new piece of Jacques Richepin—‘‘La 
‘ No Marjolaine,”’ just brought out at the Port: 
. " ’ ean b Saint-Martin Theatre 3a good « xample 0 
n othe the new movement, which tries to satisfy 
: Pr Gg _ ve “Nitro the exacting desire of Parisians for real'y 
ii Se sald | good plays, while contenting the passion of 
: ar | lt Frenchmen _ for lucid, lilting, lively 
, , . un- | Verse sp »*ken naturally and with spirit. The 
1 and ung author son of Jean Richepin 
: , th o 10 ve i the tateliest measur: 
ne. | Leard in France since Victor Hugo; but the 
| fulmi | father’s plays, such as the “Chemineau,” 
, ¢ analyzing | ¥€T* too sonorous, too scintillant of high 
, h por just as Catulle Mendés is too pre 
‘ } cleus for the public of to-day. It is a 
" i xty-fifth | 
| public immensely large than any of the 
, i M prof r of dis 
ol time and reading immensely more 
t tl I of Br 
ind conversant with more things but 
| Ml u had Ww t num . 
- far le cultivated in thought, far more 
' , : : x P mediocre in the level of its refinement 
eetpaes Marjolaine is the child of a miller’s daugh- 
, ' . , Med! ter and a grand seigneur under the old 
i régime. It is a character fitted to spout 
verse for Republicans who love to think 
of their grandfathers as either Revolu 
Drsana. tionists or Crusaders, or a mixture of 
| both 
I HEATRICAT KASON Paysanne et noble A la fole: c'est Marjolaine 
Pat April 23 | The plece mixes the pleasures of the Re 
e ‘ . IP theatrical | gent with the prophecies of Rousseau; the 
ha i certain Innate ten | lover goes to the Bastille and Marjolaine 
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lies, not without first having her say in 
this melodious verse Defects in the piece 
may hinder having the success of its 
predecessor but another example of 
an interesting dramatic movemen which 
may prove vital in French poetry 

A second tendency which has grown in 
the French people with their troubles is a 
wandering, half-conscious comparison of 
themselves with what they think the re 
of the world must be This year Ameri 
cans are caught by the object-glass Of 
ourselves as others see us Americans are 
not fair judges In Réjane’s ‘“‘Paris-New 
York,” our women who come to sweep 
everything before them certainly do not 
shine, at least with those who would wish 
the puritan honor of our early history to 
slide down the grooves of time a little less 
rapidly When the British author of 


“Charley's Aunt” looked on at its represen- 


tation in French, the black clouds gather 
ing on his face threatened thunderous dis- 
charge, although the whole house around 
him was screaming with joy Alas! the 
pleasure was not at his fun, but at a rich 
and strange sea change which had come 
over it in crossing the Channel So we 
Americans have mixed emotions when we 
find out how we impress the risibilities of 
the foreigner Who knows if the truth 
is not-sad?’’ said Renan of the whole play 
of life 

“La Francaise’ of Brieux also has its 
American, but he is a man and not far from 
ridiculous Being in France, he _ feels 


obliged to do what he has been told every- 
typical 
It 


serious 


one else is doing, until the heroine 
“Frenchwoman’’—puts him in his place. 


is well meant by this very sober, 


author, who wishes only to give a good blow 
in defence of the fair name of his country 
women One of the things which made the 
judicious John Stuart Mill impatient was to 


hear Englishmen (and Americans) speak 
lightly of the honor of Frenchwomen; he 
knew the people as they are in their intense 
family life from his youth, when he was 
bred among them, to his death in the midst 
of them Brieux’s Bartlett, rich “gentle 
man farmer from Ohio,” may seem to us 


not quite like ourselves; and most certain- 


ly, as Emile Faguet says, he pays court to 
ladies very much as a bear might waltz 
but he takes his lesson mildly The hero 
is an Americanized Frenchman, who puts 
everything deftly in place—which is, after 
all, vastly to our credit And the earnest 
desire of the author to protest against the 
ill-fame earned for his own people by a 
small class of novel and play-writers 
worthy of all reverence and praise Whe 
ther this small class writes only for for 
eign consumption, as M. Brieux wishes us 
to believe, is another question, which in no 
wise affects the good name of Frenchmen 
and Frenchwomen in general It has been 
remarked that Americans also have not 
been taken as samples of plain living and 
high thinking by the present French repub 
lic as they were in the republic of 1848. Do 
we, too, need a new literature to let the 
world know what we ars Our plays, at 
any rate, are unknown in France 

The third tendency is the reaction of the 
French race against the divorce evil Play 
after play deals with the subject Before 
divorce became easy, it was always the 
wife's tragedy which held the boards. Now 


it is the direr tragedy of the child, defence 
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Miss Marlowe is not exactly a frisky fairy 
M Sothe Heinrich is occasional 
tame \ tame overman! Wha would 
Nietzsche ay And they are both a lit 
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**Love Labour's Lost wa he pening 
play of his year’s festival at Stratford- 
on-Avon It was presented by R. F. Ber 
son and |} ompany, and showed how ad 
mirably the play, which ha le ve been a 
favo e with acto ends itself » produ 
tior 

Pinere H House in Orde which wa 
‘ ntly ] formed Veni has been a 
epted by the Vaudev e Theatre of Paris 
This will be the hird of Pinero plays to 
be given n Pari The first wa rhe 
Magis t he Théatre Cluny he 
othe The Second Mrs. Tanqueray.”’ which 
was played xty mes at the Odéon during 
he seas f 1904 

rhe Christia Pilgrim the tle sé 

lected fo Henrietta Crosman’s version ol! 
The Pilgrim's Progress” to be produced 
nex 

Two new | have been given a he 
Abbey Theatre tn Dublin One wa rh 
Eye of the Blind the first dramat 

mit ot M K Letts, a tragic p 

iid to have been successful The o 
vas Fand based on an episo! 
Cuchullit le by Wilfrid Scawen Blur 
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THE WATER-COLOR SOCIETY 





There is a lingering tradition that water 
olor painting is a slighter and easier ari 
han that of ng in oils; indeed, 
used no » be alled painting, but draw- 
ing In such an exhibition as that now 
open at the Fine Arts building, one feels 


hat the only remaining justification fo 
such a notion is in the prices asked, and 
even this distinction is vanishing, as there 
s no reason it should not Many of the 
irtists are asking as much for their work 


un this medium as they would for a work in 


ils of similar size and importance, and 


why not? The method is at least equally 
laborious, the result quite as permanent 
and, very often, more beautiful. The dis- 
appearance of the white mount is sympto 
matic. It is not to be seen in the presen 
exhibition save, in one or two instances 
n the rooms devoted to illustration, and 
n the gallery of etchings. The two large 
galleries, devoted entirely to work in color 
are an unbroken expanse of gold mounts 


many of the more important pictures 
paintings might 
By various 
sponging 


while 
vmed exactly as oil 
be, in heavy gilded mouldings 
methods of handling as 
and rewashing of the Dutchmen, or by the 
water-color 


are fr 


such the 


nereasing use of body color, 
painting has been given a consistency and 


substantiality approaching that of work 


oils. and the slightly tinted drawing, that 
used to go with the white mount, has dis 
appeared 

Indeed, there is some danger that in emu- 
lating the solidity and fulness of oil paint- 
ing the peculiar advantages of water color 
its clarity and sparkle and purity of t1 
may be too much sacrificed. There is no 
thing here, unfortunately, by two of ou 
elder masters who have been wont to show 


us what the pure wash can accomplish: we 
directness of Winslow 


and lumin- 


miss the power ful 


Homer, who can be more solid 


touches 
the 


fewest 


pape A 
never 


than any one with the 


laid 


glow of 


ous 


crisply on his white and 
full 
the 


o be 


Farge, who is more 


his 


La 
used 
For 


rubbed 


than in work in what 


“the 


colorist 
called 


the 


r medium.” 


interie 


such work woolliness of much 


the semi-opacity of gouache 
But 
a transparent 


and the mud 


surfaces and 


are poor equivalents water-color re- 


mains, on the whole medium 


at least a translucent one, 


dy heaviness and lifelessness of so much 


oil painting is, fortunately 
the boldest 
the 
common in oil 
per 
exhibition 


of our modern 


impossible to it. Even use ol 


body color cannot emulate obstructive 


masses of dead material so 
rhe 


vading 


result of this impossibility is a 


sense of color in this 


which is in refreshing contrast to our other 


exhibitions A modern exhibition of oil 
paintings may contain a few pieces of real 
color, a number of not disagreeable bits of 
tone, but the greater part of the works 
in it will look like disguised black and 
white Here the impression, as one looks 
around the wall is that everything is done 
in color It may be bright or low toned 
full or very gray, but it is color-—even pure 
black looks like color when it is laid trans 
parently over a white ground 


The difference is not in the gifts or train- 


the and our water-coloris 


painters, 


ing of 
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whose long apprenticeship in many kinds of 
ration was but a preparation for this 
final achievement Mr. Cortissoz tells of 
the training which resulted in that easy 
nastery which Vierge displays in these 
lrawings-——100 full-page and 160 others skil- 
fully placed in the text His love of the 
mad and his intimate and sympathetic 
knowledge of the Spanish world made him 
! nperament and habitat the fit inter 
pret of Cervantes Add the technique 
which Philip Gilbert Hamerton praised so 
nly and we come near to having the 
perfect illustrator of “Don Quixote.” Vierge 
! ‘ he knight as he was in body and 
ilso it yuul, gaunt, battered, but always 
‘ ! heart set upon the ideal—a devo 
t leads to him in his worst plights 
leeming touch of melancholy dignity 
! ‘ all the other personages in the 
hifting ‘ es of the knight's adventures 
I », the picture with their delicate 
! detail, the admirable massing of 
ht id shade ind the balance of com 
) hemselves beautiful 
Drawing ind etchings by Daubigny will 
! hown at Frederick Keppel & Co.’s until 
M 1, and eighteenth-century engravings 
K. J. Collins's until May 18 
( b B. Butler National Academician 
vell-known portrait painter, died at 
! ne near Croton Falls, N. Y., on Sat- 
n | eventieth year Mr. Butler 
! issed a good deal of his life abroad, 
! ne had me under the in- 
Whistle But he served in the 
! the ivil war, and at Gettys- 
h right arm He was elected 
Na il Academy in 1873, and his 
ire was shown fn the recent ex 
of the octlety 
i ed 
Finance. 
iit NJIURY TO THE CROPS 
( | lay, May 10, the Government's Agr 
1) ! will ue the second 
f mportant « nates of tne season, On 
} lition of th growing crop and in 
1 f that calculation, tne grain trade 
g to ascertain what the crop 
n ally It was pointed out in 
! mm three weeks ago, that the Gov 
April estimate on wheat was not 
f il that the ondition percent 
" f Ap 1, 89.9, was nearly 1 per 
better than that of the preceding 
1 wae higher than in fifteen out of 
past year But even before that 
had appeared, on April 10, the 
rade was busy with reports of injury 
he growing wheat \t fret, these re 
{ took the form of estimates of serious 
lamage The green bug's” ravages 
how appeared very soon to have been 
much exaggerated What assumed a more 
genuine place in trade calculations was the 
continued abnormal weather throughout the 
uuntry, but particularly in the southwest 
rn region, where the wheat was already 
crowing April's unseasonable cold-——to 


which, eo far as his own locality is concern 


d, every one can bear witness-—-seemed to 


be doing part of the mischief; 
drought tn the winter wheat belt 


a prolonged 
was doing 
relief by 


ago the 


rain 
grain 


considerable 


week 


Despite 


Southwest a 


more 


» the 
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trade’s doubts continued the price of 
wheat for July delivery, quoted in Chicago 
it 78% cents per bushel on April 1, and at 
79 on April 10, has risen this week to 85% 
Secretary Wilson of the Agricultural De- 
partment gave out aa interview last Mon- 
day, in which he took decided ground 
against the pessimistic views. Advices re- 
ceived by him, regarding the early wheat, 
led him “to believe that the Southwest 
will have its usual crop this year.” The 
damage by insects had, in his view, been 
purely local, and his conclusion was that 
when harvest time comes, “it will be found 
hat all this ery of crop damage has been 
made for a purpose This is at least possi- 
ble. The wheat speculators, some of whom 
employ trained experts and keep them con- 
stantly travelling about the grain belt, 
loubtless learn the truth about the out- 
look, but it does not follow that they tell 
the exact facts to the general public. On 
the contrary, if they were speculating for 
the rise in wheat, on knowledge of a slight- 
ly damaged crop, it would obviously be 
their motive to induce other speculators to 
believe in much greater damage, and so 
persuade them to buy, at still higher fig- 


ures, wheat contracts which the dissemina- 
tor of the “damage _ report might then 
choose to sell to them 

All this is possible; yet it is only rea- 
onable to point out that in Kansas the 
State Agricultural Department has already 


caleulated the “May condition” of wheat at 
84 per cent., as against 99 in the national 
government’s April estimate for the State; 
that the Ohio Department fixes 74, against 
83 last month, and that Missouri authori- 
ties give 82, against 96 in April. In other 
words, all official data thus far obtained 
go to show that the wheat crop’s outlook 
has been considerably impaired during 
April. Compared with the estimates of a 
year ago this month, these State estimates 
are 5 to 25 per cent lower, and, although 
the experts do not agree as to whether or 


crop has been hurt since the “May 
were compiled on the first day 
all that the season, 
in the West as in the East, has continued 
o backward” as to give little chance 
betterment of the conditions existing a 


not the 
percentages” 


of the month concede 


for 
week or more ago 

It must, however, always be remembered 
that an “impaired crop outlook” is a very 
different thing from a “threatened crop 
failure.”’ This greater catastrophe, nobody 
dreams of predicting It could not be 


brought about, save* through a kind.of wea- 
ther, between now and August, of which 
there has been as yet no indication. Unsea- 
sonable cold and damp often blight a part 
of this country’s cereal crops, but only ab- 
normal drought can cause crop failure. In 


our wheat crop, actual and general disaster 
of the 
famous 


under 


happened since the 

But the planted 
this country, sixteen 
38,000,000 acres; it 
49,000,000. With 
of the “wheat belt” north, 
and west, under the scientific irri- 
cultivation, the crop as a whole 


has hardly 
1881 


sort 
“dry year” 
area wheat in 
was less than 
then 


extension 


years ago 


has since exceeded 
the 
south 
gation and 
becomes constantly less subject to the vag- 
With the present 


a summer 


aries of a given section 
of our agricultural area, 


extent 
in which, as in 1881, all the grain crops 
are scorched and withered, is about the 


most improbable of agricultural events 
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